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SQUARE PEGS ROUND HOLES—WHERE WILL 
3,000,000 PERSONS PLACED? 


New Industries Needed or Expansion of Volume For the More Fortunate of the Old Industries 


=— 


The STATE | 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


A 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


NUMBER OF IDLE WORKERS 
PERMANENTLY DISPLACED 
IN ALL INDUSTRIES FOR 


= 


DECIDED increase in gove 


RTHODOXY is a dreaded 
word hereabouts but just | 


O 


the same the Roosevelt WHOM NEW TYPES OF WORK | lowed the return of Pres« 
Administration comes MUST BE FOUND REGARDLESS ident Roosevelt to the 
back to it every now and then 


without making much fuss or ado 
about it. | 

Thus the trend now is toward 
building up the durable goods in- 
dustries—something for which 
leaders of business have been 
pleading for three years. 

Confronted with the question of 
how to finance construction, the 
Administration first started with 
the housing: program. It is true 
the move came a year later than its 
champions wanted, but it has 
come. And it is succeeding. 

But the Administration has dis- 
covered that financing repairs only 
meets part of the problem. Money 


| Capital during the past week. 
| The outstanding happening was 
the announcement of a change in 
the set-up of the NRA organiza- 
tion to take effect on October 15 
when General Hugh S. Johnson 
_ will retire as National Recovery 
Administrator. The administrative 
functions of his office are to be 
taken over by a new board of five 
members and the leyislative or 
policy making functions will be 
handled by an emergency commit- 
tee of six headed by Donald Richs 
berg, former general counsel of the 
NRA. 


OF NORMAL BUSINESS | 
CONDITIONS | | 


RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIES | 


| that the Govern- 
ment was still considering a third 
or judicial branch for the NRA 
organization which would have ta 


already that are slow pay. They 
are loath to take on more. 
a Aa A 


Also the build- | 


these institutions have mortgages | f 2 


NUMBER OF IDLE WORKERS, do with enforcement, labor settle« 
WHY NEW ing and loan asso- | IN ADDITION 70 3,000,000 ments through judicial means and 
BUILDINGS ciations do not | code practices through judicial 
ARE NEEDED take care of the WHO WILL BE PERMANENTLY 


means. This branch is still in the 
discussion stage, however, and in 
the meantime the administrative 
board will have supervision of 


larger structures 
small business properties. 

Right here one can hear the 
critics saying there are too many 


es DISPLACED IN MAJOR 
| INDUSTRIES UNLESS BUSINESS 
RETURNS TO 1929 LEVEL 


buildings available already and 
too many homes available where 
rents are cheaper than the fixed 
charges on newly constructed 
dwellings. 

This is largely due to the disor- 
ganization of the whole mortgage 
market and the fact that a certain 
number of new homes will be built 
in locations more desirable than 
those which may now have vacant 
houses and that the latter will be 
rented as a new class of wage- 
earners moves up on the ladder of 
recovery. 

In other words, when it comes 
to choosing a rented home or 
building a new one somewhere, in- 
dividual taste has to be consulted. 


some new construction, 

though it may be. 

proceeds, there will be more. 
A A A 


STALEMATE 


SITUATION mate in the mort- 
gage si uation. 
Money for new mortgages and 


money to refinance old mortgages 


tion is the presence: of mortgages 
in the portfolios here and there 
which ought to be refinanced, and 
the water taken out of them or 


second mortgages issued for the | 


excess over sound first mortgage 


_ cor 7 ~ag isplaced industrial workers into | President took notice of these 
valuations. fied to hold jobs who would be | Dr. Lubin “an increasing income | United States Employment Serv- | factories engaged in making iron | disp 

This is nothing more than a - aula sais Oe will have to be taken be the | ice. si and steel products, tools, lighting | other fields is of long standing. charges and in order to assure 
ess of revaluation, an adyjust- 


ment between creditor and debtor 
on the basis of capacity to pay, 
which is really the 
heart of the whole recovery pro- 
gram. 

To the extent that any govern- 


| ili loyes than in 1929. 1928, there was a_ shrinkage of 
at the levels of prosperity would | tion Corps. _ able in ability to the employed fewer employ : 
mental reemploy all of additional By a monthly expenditure part of the population. This was Unemployment not accounted in em- | 4.4 
fundamenta tantial | 4,000,000 workers in the mining, | which during July amounted to not true during the years from for in the manufacturing. maining, PRESIDENT In his Executive 
st aeneeS i te be manufacturing, and service indus- | $35,000,000, the CCC gave workto 1929 to 1931 when there was a_ and service industries may be ne half of this shrinkage was order appointing 


much commendation for the Ad- 

ministration’s decision to tackle 

this neglected problem in the 

mortgage field. 
A 

The trouble of 
course is that the 
Administration has 
concentrated hith- 
erto on mortgages 
of about $12,500 or less and has 
ignored the larger mortgages on 
buildings which have in turn de- 
pressed the whole mortgage mar- 
ket and made the real estate busi- 
ness stagnant. 

The Government has been com- 
pelled to do something for the 
mortgages on commercial prop- 
erty because the trust companies 


NEW FORMULA 
IS EVOLVED 
BY THE RFC 


a larger proportion of this kind of 
slow paper than they have been 
able to digest and hence there is 
no market for new mortgages. And 
if there is no mortgage money for 
such new construction as may be 


: must be made for smoothing the | duction in pay. The order was to 
| rs bos e goods indus- the ‘ those persons who are permanent- | 45 but on Friday the President ise 
Official figures show how low | workers, Dr. Lubin comes to the | 4 The New Control Over Business, by David Lawrence: p. 16 ly displaced from industry—so | sued another Executive order 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


| 


Apparently there is a demand for | 
spotty 
As recovery © 


is needed. One of the thorns in , 
the side of a sound banking situa- | 


any quasi-judicial functiops. 

Mr. Richberg took motice of 
criticisms that business;‘was ins if 
adequately represented in“ 
leadership of the revised NRA sa 


S 


employment problem? 
How many of the 10,793,- 
000 workers now living in 
enforced leisure or working at 
temporary jobs provided by Gov- 


H: permanent is the un- * jobs by the development of social if 


|. | ernment funds are square pegs in 
Meanwhile it is 


not too early to 


IN MORTGAGE;eak the stale- 


round holes forever displaced 
from the jobs to which they de- 
voted years of their lives and for 
which they were trained? 

If by the wave of a magic wand 
America could go back to the un- 
employment levels of 1929; if to- 
day there were just as many 
workers in the factories, just as 
many clerks in the stores the 
same number of farmers and if 
every other type of productive 
activity were on the level of the 
last year of prosperity there still 
would be 3,000,000 persons quali- 


Fewer Workers Needed 
This figure is a conservative 
estimate of the number of per- 
sons who are permanently outside 
of industry. It is considered ex- 
tremely doubtful if business, even 


tries in 1927 who are still out of | 
New mechanical improve- | 


jobs. 
ments have eliminated the need 


for many thousands of employes. 


The estimate of the number of 
workers permanently displaced 
from industry is that of Isador 


Lubin, Commissioner of the | 
Al- | 
though it is based on May figures, | 
it still holds good, for there has | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


been only a slight change in em- 
ployment since then. 


Ten Million Paupers 


While there is no official ratio, | 
assume | 
that there are two and one-half — 


statisticians generally 


persons dependent on each work- 
er. If this ratio is applicable to 


_ the 3,000,000 workers who are 
throughout the country have had © 


permanently displaced from em- 


_ ployment they have 7,500,000 de- 


pendents, making a total of 
10,500,000 persons who are on a 


permanent pauper list in this | 


country unless some action is 
taken to open up new fields of em- 


conclusion they must ke given 


Unemployment Permanent? 
Three Million Would Be Idle Even If 1929 Business Prevailed---Problem Now Is What to Do With | 


These Idle But Willing Persons 


far as to announce in a statement : 
to the press on Friday that sweep« 
ing changes of policy would be dis« 
couraged. He also made it plain 
that the policy committee, 
which so called New Dealers pre« 
dominate, would not interfere with 
the administration of the NRA. 


INEW TEXTILE 2%, Wednesday; | 


services to fill the need for better 
health, educational, and_ recrea- 
tional facilities. He says: 

“With a modernized system of 
education and with -cecreational 
facilities adequate to our needs, 
and with a public health system 
which will maintain the American 
people in keeping with modern 
scientific knowledge, there will be 
no difficulty in reabsorbiig those 
who cannot during this genera- 
tion find employment in private 
industry.” 

One Way of Doing It 

Activities of this type, in Dr. 


Two alternatives to Dr. Lubin’s ‘ 


program are suggested. One of 
them, the curbing of the use of 


_.machinery, has been somewhat in 


Lubin’s opinion, must be financed | 


by the Federal Government for 
they do “not lend themselves to a 
regime of private profit.” To raise 


the necessary money, continues | 


profits of industry and through 
inheritance taxes.” An example 
of a new type of enterprise out- 
side the ordinary bounds of in- 
dustry which is cited by Dr. 


Lubin, is the Civilian Conserva- | 


350,000 men. Since July the total 
employment in CCC camps has 
risen to 400,000. If, as is claimed 
by Government officials, each 
worker in the CCC camps sup- 
ports three persons, a permanent 
CCC would care for 1,600,000 of 
the 10,500,000 who no longer are 
supported by industry, even under 
1929 employment levels. 


evidence in some of the work re- 
lief activities. 


available employment by shorten- 
ing of work hours. 

Objections are raised to both of 
these methods of increasing the 
mumber of jobs on the ground 
that they tend to lower living 
standards. 

No action has been taken by the 
Federal Government to find a 
solution to the problem of em- 
ploying the workers who are no 
longer needed by private indus- 
try. A research study, however, 
which ultimately may aid in the 
problem, has been started in the 


It is the conclusion of relief of- 
ficials that tHe unemployed with 
whom the Government will have 
to deal if it undertakes a re- 
employment plan of the type sug- 
gested by Dr. Lubin are compar- 


noticeably large proportion of in- 
efficient workers among the un- 
employed. 
Their Experience 
Partial returns from a study 


The other alterna- , 
‘tive is further spreading of the 


which the Federal Emergency | 


Relief Administration is making 
to determine the work experience 
of those on relief show that two- 
fifths of the formerly employed 


+ persons who are now on relief 4 


worked at one job for more than 
five years. A similar number of 
those on relief who were formerly 
employed worked at one job for 
periods varying from six months 
to five years. 

Reabsorption of workers into 
industry has gone on most rapidly 
in manufacturing industries 
which produce consumers’ goods. 

Since March, 1933, 850,000 
workers have gone back to their 
jobs in factories making clothing, 
food products, boots and shoes, 
and other goods in common use. 
Today these factories are employ- 
ing only about 400,000 fewer per- 
sons than in 1929. 

Heavy Industries 


Durable goods industries or the 


equipment, cement, and other 
materials needed for construction 
or for manufacture of goods in 
consumers’ goods industries have 
reemployed about 1,000,000 work- 
ers, but still have about 1,500,000 


found among the workmen 
formerly employed in building 
construction on the farms, and in 
the professional and domestic 
services. In addition ttc these, 
there are the unemployed among 
the tenant farmers who hzve been 


displaced from farms because ae 
crop reduction plans and the 


500,000 small businessmen who 


Week . 


The Press and the Nation 


The Tide of World Affairs . 6 
The March of the Alphabeti- 


ington 


On Other Pages You Will Find: 


The Story of the President’s Uncle Sam’s Newsreel...... 
What the States Are Doing. . 5 
The “Yeas and Nays” .. 
The Personal Side of Wash- 


Who’s Who in Gove 
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2 


ment. 8 


> have had to close their establish- 


_ments. 


_In his survey to determine pos- | 
sibilities of reemployment Dr, | 
Lubin concludes that there is 
small chance of the construction | 


1,500,000 
workers and returning to 1929 — 


industry reemploying 


levels without further stimulus 
from the Federal Government. 
And there is little chance for ad- 
ditional agricultural employment 
unless there should be a sub- 
Stantial rise in exports of agri- 
cultural products. 
An Old Problem 

“Without a marked shift in our 
living habits” says Dr. Lubin, 
“the absorption of persons in do- 
mestic service will be limited.” 

The problem of reabsorbing 


That it grew at a rapid rate in the 
years after 1925 is shown by a re- 
port made in 1928 by the then 
Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. He estimated 
that between 1925 and January, 


attributed by the Commissioner 
to the introduction of new 
machines and mechanical devices 
into industry. 
A Gloomy Prospect 

The relief outlook for this Win- 


ter is even gloomier than for last | 


ear. There are now 1/,000,000 
persons on relief and, according 
to Donald Richberg’s report on 
unemployment it is probable that 
the number will reach 20,000,000 


this Winter, 
| During the last three years the | 


attitude of the United States to- 
ward relief has changed. From a 


_ local problem handled by the local | 
authorities it has become a na- | 


tional affair, under the direction 
of the Federal Government. 

In the same way, tlie attitude 
toward unemployment is chang- 


| ing. Officials who are directly 


concerned with the problem are of | 


the opinion that the permanent 
nature of the unemployment is 
being realized. Some trovision 


that they once more can fit into 
the National Picture. 


the President an<« 
LABOR BOARD nounced ap pointe 
APPOINTED ment of the Textile 
| Labor Relations 
Board of three members and made 
public an executive order outlin- 
ing its functions. Such a board 
was recommended by the so« 
called Winant committee, which 
investigated conditions in the tex- : 
tile industry and made the report 
to the President which formed the : 
basis of the settlement of the | 
three weeks’ strike, which was | 
called off during the preceding 
week, 
Most of the mills which had 
been closed because of the strike 
reopened on Monday and 
charges were freely made by union 
leaders that the employers were 
discriminating against union mem- 
bers in taking on workers. The 


, 


speedy adjustment of troubles 
growing out of the strike, he has- 
tened appointment of the new 
board which will be the court of 
appeals for the industry, com- 
plaints first being made to regional 
boards already existing. 


——— 


FAVORS RULE this board and outs 
‘BY MAJORITY lining its functions, 
| the President recog« 
| nizes the representative or repre 
| sentatives chosen by the majority 
_ of the employes in any plant as 
the exclusive agent of all ems 
ployes in collective bargaining 
with the employers. This princi« 
ple was set forth in the decision of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board in the now celebrated Houde 
| Case. 
_ “Industry generally has cons 
| sistently opposed this principle, 
| contending that section 7 (a) of f 
the National Industrial Recovery 
_ Act provided separate representa- 
_ tion for all groups. The Houde i 
| company, refusing to abide by the (a 
Labor Board’s decision, is taking i] 
its case to the courts. ; 
Some time ago the President 
issued an Executive order reduc- 
ing the work week in the cotton 
garment industry from 40 to 36 
hours without a corresponding res 


suspending the first order until] 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 1] 
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New Set-up of the NRA: 


Persons and Policies 


Two New Boards—One for Advising on 
Policy. One for Administration; Descrip- 
tion of Members 


ONALD RICHBERG, suave, care- , 


ful in speech, dodging and 
ducking questions, faced the crowe 
of newspaper men that once wa: 
General Johnson's. He had called 
them together, he said, to clear up 
any misunderstandings that migh’ 
grow from NRA’s reorganization. 
Hardly reminiscent of the early 
days of the Hugh Johnson regime 


was this gathering to speed thc 


General on his way. Then, scarcely 
more than a year ago, the NRA 
administrator, in shirt sleeves 
necktie awry, 
awake after sleepless days 
nights of work, would burst out wit 
threats to “crack down,” to bring 
“economic death,” to rout chiselers. 

Now Mr. Richberg was talking 
quietly to newspaper men about a 
salvage operation on the stallea 
Recovery machine. He would no‘ 
presume to speak for the board that 
would administer NRA, but wante‘ 
the new form of organization to be 
understood. 


TWO BOARDS NAMED 


The National Industrial Recover, 
Board, of five members, had bee. 
organized by .telephone and was 
functioning in General Johnson’s 
place. On this board will fall al: 
of the duties of administration that 
formerly rested on the shoulders cf 
the General. 

Then there would be the Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee, 
which Mr. Richberg is director 
determine, -“with the approval of 
the President, the general policic; 
of the administration of the Na- 
tional Industrial 


nate all recovery policies dealin:z 
with relief, public works, agricul 
ture, and labor disputes. All would 


fighting to keen | 
and 


an advisory capacity to Mr. Roosc- 
velt. It would deal with policies 
alone, not with administration. Mr. 
Richberg was seeking to remove the 
growing impression that he would 
become the “Assistant President” 
who really was passing on questions 
that shape the course of the Nes 
Deal. 

What about price fixing and pro- 
duction control, two policies tha‘ 
helped bring NRA to the brink? 
Mr. Richberg would not presume to 
speak for the committee. His ow 
personal views could be found in 
his addresses and his writings. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


What about labor relations and 
Section 7a? Mr. Richberg was not 
passing on those questions. Labor 
relations now were being removed 
from NRA proper and turned ovci 
to special boards, which were 
headed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. These boards would 
be represented on the Industrial 


- Emergency Committee, which shapes 


cf 


policy, by Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

What about the anti-trust laws? 
Mr. Richberg thought “there has 
been a great deal of misunderstand 
ing about the extent of the anti- 
trust law suspension under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. it 
exempts only those operations un- 
der codes undertaken to prevent 
unfair competition. On the other 


' hand, it does not exempt operations 
This cammittee, he explained, would | 


Recovery Aci.” 
This committee also would coordi 


be done under the direction of the | 


President. 


which tend toward unfair compe- 
tition.” Left was the impression 
that there will be a tightening up 
of controls. 

What about code enforcement? 
Mr. Richberg explained that the 
whole problem of code interpreta- 
tion and enforcement was in the 
process of solution. There would be 
another board, or more than one 
board, and the Federal Trade Com- 


This committee would act only in | [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.} 


October 15. This action was inter- 
preted in Washington as a friend- 
ly gesture toward industry gener- 
ally and to permit further investi- 


to the people in a nation-wide 
broadcast. During the past week 
the President spoke publicly three 
times, addressing different groups 
and speaking on different sub- 
jects. On Wednesday he spoke 
over the telephone to a conven- 
tion of Chiefs of Police meeting 
in Washington, on Thursday he 
spoke over the radio to the 
Women’s Conference on Current 
Problems, meeting in New York, 
and on Friday he addressed face 
to face the 1934 Mobilization for 
Human Needs conference meet- 
ing in Washington. 

The President made it plain in 
his conference with newspaper- 
men on Wednesday that he had 
no intention of answering ques- 
tions regarding future govern- 
mental policies put to him either 
by organizations or individuals. 
He referred specifically to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to him by the board 
of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


‘LContinued from Page 1.] 


the past week, brought fo 
official denials. In denying that 


there was any truth in one 


were about to resign. 

The other rumor had it that a 
certain farmer who formerly aver- 
aged $400 a year in raising hogs 


had received $1,000 from the Gov-. 


ernment during the past year 
from raising no hogs at all. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. in 
his denial said the story was evi- 
dently inspired to inflame the 
people of the cities against the 
farmers “who are receiving fair 


play for the first time in a dozen |. 


years.” He explained that farmers 
received no money for hogs not 
raised. They get a bounty of $5 
a head on hogs actually raised if 
they comply with the Govern- 
ment program to reduce produc- 
tion 25 per cent below the five 
year average. If they raise no 
hogs or fewer hogs than the Gov- 
ernment allows their payment is 
reduced proportionately. 


PROGRAM Plans for putting 


NRA’s Evolution 


ENERAL Johnson resigns!” Noth- 
ing new about that. The papers 
have had him resigning for a year. 
But this time it is genuine. The words 
are uttered by millions of lips. So 
is out at last, they add. 
“Well, he deserves a lot of credit.” 
: A Nation’s hero for a year prepares 
to step out, leaving behind the Blue 
Eagle for a dozen others to keep. Two 
boards will do what one man calls his 
day’s work. 

The week that is to see a complete 
change in the NRA opens with a dozen 
hints of what is to come. The Presi- 
dent ponders the suggestions that 
dozens of public and private officials 
have made. He recalls what Bernard 
Baruch, financier and industrialist, 
has told him. (Top photo.) He re- 
members how closely Mr. Baruch and 
Gen. Johnson (second photo) had 
been associated before the General’s 
churning mind conceived the Blue » 
Eagle. 

Flashing through the Presidential 
thoughts is the vitriolic outburst from 
the General that rumbled down the 
paths of organized labor and brought 
bitter complaints from the working- 
man’s leaders. An outburst that one, 
typical of the two-fisted, free-speaking 
administrator of all that is NRA. An 
outburst that stepped on executive 
toes. ‘ 

Also in. the Presidential mind is the 
resentment of busiffess men over code 
troubles; their offense at the General’s 
lady assistant who demands to know 
| all their business with the chief be- 

me fore he can be seen; the antagonism 
ae of farmers to NRA for jamming their 
affairs; the downward curve on busi- 
ness charts; industry’s fight against 
code work hours; the break of the 
General with Donald Richberg and 
Frances Perkins. 

x** 

On the other side are the Josnson- 
ian achievements, a long list that need 
no recounting, for the rise and evolu- 
tion of the Blue Eagle under his per- 
sonal direction is a story known to all. 

Tuesday the Nation learns. The 
General is out. The announcement 
comes from Hyde Park as the Presi- 
dent prepares to return to Washing- 
ton. The General has resigned be- 
fore but the President has refused to 
accept. This time he accepts, writes 
a nice letter in reply to the friendly 
offer to step out. . 

* 


h President 


as NRA Head 


x * 
Wednesday finds the President back 
in Washington, with the country wait- 
ign for his announcement about the 


news spreads over the Nation. Two 
boards are to run NRA, a Policy Board 
and an Administrative Board. They 
have the responsibility that has been 
the General’s. 

The Policy Board (third photo) con- 
sists of (top row, left to right) Don- ° 
ald Richberg; Chester Davis, AAA 
chief; Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
Interior; (bottom row) Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor; Harry Hop- 
kins, Relief Administrator. _ 

Members of NIRB (fourth photo) 
are (top row, left to right) Sidney 
Hillman, Leon C. Marshall, Walton H. 
Hamilton; (bottom row) Arthur D. 
Whiteside; next two are Leon Hen- 
deson, economic adviser, and R. 
Blackwell Smith, legal adviser. 

On both of these boards is S. Clay 
Williams, industry’s only representa- 
tive in the new control regime (fifth 
photo). He is on the policy board be- 
cause he is chairman of the adminis- 
trative board which right away has 
acquired the title NIRB, as National 
Industrial Recovery Board. 

Friday comes and word is passed to 


— 


| 


Federal Machinery Begins to Turn in 
Earnest on Slum Clearance, Submarginal 
and Subsistence Projects 


| FoR MORE than a year the Fed- 


eral Government has been mak- 
ing plans for its slum clearance, 
submarginal land buying, and sub- 
sistence homesteads programs. More 
than $200,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for these projects but it is 
only within the last few weeks that 
they have passed out of the stage 
of preparation into that of execu- 
tion. 

Largest of these undertakings 
from the standpoint of the amount 
of money involved is the slum clear- 
ance program, under the direction 
of the Public Works Administration. 
During its existence the program 
has been subject to rumors that it 
was to be eliminated, and it has 
been the target of criticism as the 
laggard in the PWA program. But 


- during the past week the rumors of 


the “death” of the program were 
dispelled by these developments: 
* 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


1. The first demolition of slum 
dwellings to make way for new 
housing was begun at Atlanta, Ga., 
on Sept. 29, marking the first time 
in the history of the Uaited States 
that the Federal Government has 
gone into a city in response to pleas 


for help from its people, to aid in © 


cleaning up a slum. 

2. Hoping to achieve two aims— 
the speeding up of the program and 
the maintainenance of fair price 


‘,levels—on Sept. 25, PWA filed suit 


of old plants. 


| ization process. 


against 10,000 defendants in Chicago 
for condemnation of property it 


needs without going through its — 
usual procedure of first trying to © 


obtain options. The housing project 
for which the condemnation pro- 
ceeding was started covers an area 
of 160 acres and is to cost $12,500,000, 

3. An understanding was reached 
between PWA and the housing au- 
thority in New York City with re- 


On PWA's Housing Front; 


Plans Materialize. . . . 


gard to a $25,000,000 slur -learance 


program. 


4. It was announced that options 
have been obtained on 90 per cent 


of a site being bought for a housing: 


project in Indianapolis and that 


PWA is ready to start condemna- .- 


tion proceeding in Montgomery, 
Ala., for property. needed in a hous- 
ing development there. 


At the same time that these de- © 
velopments in the housing program — 


were made public, officials in charge 
of the Government’s other two 
major recovery programs involving 
purchase of real estate—the sub- 
Sistence homesteads and submar- 
ginal lands 
that substantial progress has been 
made in their work. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


The Subsistence Homesteads Di- 


vision during the past week an- 


nounced the purchase of land for - 


projects—announced . 


a project at Longview, Wash. The — 
submarginal land buying program, - 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) * 


both business and residential con- 
struction has sunk in the last three 
years. It is an amazing drop. 
Meanwhile America grows and 
changes in industrial and busi- 
ness locations go om. :New en- 
terprises require different fac- 
tories or perhaps the remodeling 
Capital for such 
purposes is usually obtained 
through the mortgage market. - . 

The Reconstruction Finance 
“ poration evolved the 
‘aplest possible formula for 


trust companies do 
not care to enlarge their capital 
structure, new mortgage banks 
will be encouraged. The RFC 
is willing to buy preferred stock 
in all such institutions if the 
common stock is raised by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Thus many of the companies 
which guarantee mortgages are 
top-heavy with loans that can- 
not possibly be refinanced or 
worked out except by a reorgan- 
The RFC is 
willing to extend aid to new com- 
panies which shall guarantee 
mortgages on a sound valuation. 
This will mean issuing certifi- 
cates or stock for sums above the 
first mortgage valuation. But 
then as soon as the reorganiza- 
tion has been completed and a 
first mortgage issued on a new 
valuation, the insurance compa- 
nies probably will be glad to buy 
the new series of mortgages. 
_This will make the capital of 


mortgage market as a whole and 


make it possible for mortgage — 
money to become available for) 


new construction. 
The lending of Government 


funds back of sound values and — 


in aid of sound enterprise and | 
through existing financial insti- | 
tutions 1s a much better use of - 


public funds than direct spend- 
ing. by Government or the fi- . 
nancing of projects which put - 


the Government in competition ~ 


with existing businesses. 


leased and put back into the chan- 


ealing with the situation. It 
future of NRA. The flashing Presiden- a 4 4 
‘ of them, the ; President took tial smile at the station gives no ink- will ask a ps ge ho Ma 
gation. occasion to castigate “those gos- ling of what is to happen. The day ||| pn 7 “a0 i . e é oe REAL STEP Hence the new 
a 4 4 Sip-mongers who invent tales passes. Donald Richberg, prominent {j| ‘Mrousn the sale of preterred | policy of the Ad- | 
The White Meuse generally with a selfish objective in NRA, more prominent as head of |}| Stock or notes. TOWARD ministration as ex- . 
PRESIDENT behind their tales.” He had The Executive Council and its affi- || 4 AA RECOVERY pressed by the. 
announced on Wed- 
RESUMES nesday that Pres- specific reference to a rumor ated coordinators, comes to the White }! 3 In localities _ RFC is a step in - 
‘dent Roosevelt | originated in Wall Street, tele- House. ‘GOOD USE = where there are no | the right direction and may have 
SPEAKING ‘. | §taphed to Chicago, and relayed i lg ‘FOR PUBLIC trust companies or | a profound influence on recovery. 
: would go. on the air to the White House” to the eff snaeey suprecnhes Sh end ant as | h th istin All frozen assets that are re- 
again the coming Sunday night to vee ee eee desks are being closed for the day the || MONEY Waere tae Saiees 
make one of his periodical reports that three members of the Cabinet 


nels of commerce mean a sub-_ 


stantial improvement in 
whole financial structure. 


Already there are signs that in 
New York city where aproxi- . 


mately $2,000,000,000 of guaran- 
teed mortgages have been issued 
some of the new companies which 


the 


need Government aid will be able . 


to raise private capital in large 


sums to start the machinery of - 


mortgage refinancing on a large 
scale. 

Recovery is really a process of 
revaluation of assets and read- 
justment of debt through sensible 


apreements between creditors and 
debtors. The Administration is 


certainly beginning to assist in 
this healing 


point of view could be taken by 
other agencies of the Govern- 
ment; indeed, if the incon- 


sistencies in the philosophy of the | 
New Deal could be ironed out, - 


and recuperative 
process. If the same constructive 


newsmen that Mr. Richberg will ex- 
plain what’s what for NRA at a noon 
press conference. 


into effect on Octo- 
OF MARKETS ber 1 the anti-man- 


the mortgage companies availa- there would be a much more reas- ~ 


a 4 A ble for other loans on property | suring outlook in the whole eco- © 


| . Noon arrives and or on plants that need workin nomic situation. 
The questionnaire CONTROL ipulation provisions and All this will liquefy | Davip LAWRENCE. 
A exchange tric flash bulb explodes, leaving a slit 
A tions, the frst © ee across the bridge of a reporter’s nose. 
QUESTIONS which was “When | Pleted during the past week. 
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and how is it pro- 
posed to balance the Federal bud- 
get?” The President said that if 
he started answering question- 
naires of this kind, a “perfectly im- 
possible situation” would be cre- 
ated. He indicated his ccnviction 
that the main purpose of such 
questionnaires was to embarrass 
the Government. 

The President is not the only 
one who is receiving question- 
naires from national organizations. 
Members of Congress, uy: for re- 
election in November have begun 
to receive them, too. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is ask- 
ing them to answer six questions 
defining their attitude toward or- 
ganized labor. The same ques- 
tions are being asked of other 
candidates for Congress who are 
not now members. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has 
put out a questionnaire also in an 
effort to learn what business may 
expect from the next Congress. 

Two rumors regarding the Gov- 
ernment, widely circulated during 


f 


~ 


Chairman Kennedy of the Fed 
eral Securities Commission, an- 
nounced that 24 stock exchanges 


in 18 cities had been formally 


registered as “national security 
exchanges” and. that 12 other ex- 
changes had been granted a sixty 
day exemption pending examina- 
tion of their positions. In the 
meantime these exchanges will be 
expected to abide by the anti- 
manipulation provisions of the 
law. 

On Thursday the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced the long- 
awaited margin requirements 
provided for under the new law. 
These regulations, effective Octo- 
ber 15, require margins ranging 
from 25 to 45 per cent. Average 
margins now are said to be about 
25 per cent, while the average 
under the new law will be about 
28 per cent. Wall Street is said 
to regard the regulations as “lib- 
eral.” The board has power to 
raise the margin requirements if 
necessary to control speculation. 

C. G. MARSHALL, 


Pictures out of the way, Mr. Rich- 
berg picks up a prepared statement. 
“I should like to make it clear that 
the reorganization of NRA is proceed- 
ing along the lines upon which Gen- 
eral Johnson and I were in agreement 
months ago, in our discussions and 
recommendations to the President.” 

He foresees prying reporter ques- 
tioning by saying that he and the 
General have disagreed merely on 
methods and personnel, not purposes 
or policies of NRA. A word of sincere 
praise is added for the Genera!’s 
achievements. 

The statement finished, the barrage 
of questions gets under way. 

“What about price-fixing?” “What 
about Robbie” (Miss Frances Robinson, 
assistant to Gen. Johnson). And 
dozens of more “what abouts,” a 
favorite journalistic approach in news 
ferreting. 

Suavely, carefully, he replies. He is 
a lawyer, has the legal habit of 
measuring his words and looking for 
reportorial traps. Sometimes _ he 
brushes aside questions obviously em- 


barrassing or not ready for an answer. 
And so NRA’s evolution gets under 

way, and its pioneer gets out of, the 

way. J. FRANK BEATTY. 


“Here's What We Will Do. . “ 
—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Washington Herald 
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Moving Billions 
In Gold Bars By 
Ordinary Mail 


About $360,000 in Postage 
Charged for Transfer to 
Denver Mint; Lean Pick- 
ings for Amateur Miners 


O ONE has ever hijacked a ship- 

ment of money from a United 
States mint. What’s more, they never 
will, if Uncle Sam’s money coiners 
have anything to say about it; and 
they have plenty to say. 

Right now, while the biggest trans- 
fer of gold in history is going on, 
Federal efficiency in moving money is 
getting its most severe test, and pass- 
ing with flying colors, to date. 

August pages were just being rip- 
ped off calendars when the first in- 
stalment of the gold transfer was 
safely tucked away into the Denver 
mint after a 40-hour trip from San 
Francisco. It was a mere 70 million 
dollars, this instalment; but before 
Thanksgiving more than two billion 
dollars’ worth of yellow metal will have 
been shifted from the Golden Gate to 
the inland security of a Colorado 
plateau. 

But the ease with which this valu- 
able cargo was wisked safely through 
streets of two cities, to say nothing of 
the mountainous rail jourrney, was not 
a stroke of good luck. Rather it was 
the result of weeks and weeks of the 
most careful planning. 

And as more shipments move from 
San Francisco to Denver, every few 
days the same well-oiled machinery 


continues to work with the same effi-|. 


ciency. By the time turkey dinners 
are the rage, Denver will be the world’s 
jargest storehouse of gold. 


Billions In Gold Moved 


To move two Dillion dollars, Uncle 
Sam’s mint officials call on the Post 
_ Office Department. Sounds simple, to 
mail a cellar full of 80-pound bars 
done up in canvas bags; but those 
drab sacks hold one-third of the Gov- 
ernment’s supply of gold. 

Despite the secrecy of the plans, 
Denver just about declared a holiday 
when the first load of gold arrived less 
than a month ago. Crowds jammed 
the railway station, lined the streets 
and crowded around the mint. Illu- 
minating the pageant were powerful 
searchlights, punctuated by news 
photographer’s flashlights. 

Now the shipments are more of a 
routine matter to the Dever populace; 
but the same armed vigilance is pro- 
tecting the gold. Soldiers with bayon- 
ets, police cars and motor cycles, armed 
mail handlers, secret service men, 
postal inspectors—all act as escorts 
while the money moves from station 
to mint. Not only that, but two pull- 
mans full of soldiers and detectives 
armed to the teeth safely pilot the 
gold on the rail trip over the moun- 
tains. 

The postage on one of these ship- 
ments averages around $12,000 and for 
the whole job it will likely reach about 
$360,000. No stamps are used. That’s 
one of the few details shipped by the 
Officials because it’s all in the family— 
Uncle Sam’s family. 

To house its precious stock of metal, 
the Denver mint is going to have the 
latest in protective devices. There will 
be a sort of X-ray apparatus to show 
if onyone entering the mint is carry- 
ing a gun. Then there will be an 
electric ear to pick up footsteps of all 
approaching the vaults. 

Amateur Miners 


Although the price of gold has gone 
up just about 50 per cent, in terms of 
dollars in the last year or so, produc- 
tion has not increased materially. In 
fact, 1933 production was just 1,799,- 
597 ounces, which was less than the 
1932 output. 

Gold output started to climb back 
in 1929, when first depression rumbles 
began to increase the amount of goods 
and commodities that gold would buy. 
As the depression grew in intensity, 
the search for gold got under way in 


earnest. Soon the eastern tenderfoot | 


began to join the hardy western placer 
miners in panning creek bottoms for 
tiny bits of gleaming yellow metal. 

Somehow word got around that the 
gold in those hills was there for all 
who wanted it, and a trek to the West 
became the dream of thousands who 
were out of work and couldn’t think of 
anything else to do about it. 

Thus it happened that Uncle Sam 
began to send out warnings that gold 
panning was no game for amateurs, 
and a tough one for those who had 
played it for a lifetime. 

But the trickle of easterners into 
the gold centers continued, only to 
lead to shattered dreams most of the 
time. For most, the compensation 
came in the form of better health 
from the life in the open. 


Slim Living for Gold-panners 

Here and there in the gold regions 
are placer miners who eke out a liv- 
ing; but it is a slim one most of the 
time. River and creek bottoms have 
been panned over and over for well 
on to a century. Even many of the 
big commercial operations are falling 
back on inferior ores, since most of 
the leading districts had reached or 
passed maximum production by the 
time of the World War. 

As to the Government mints, there 
is little change in the routine since 
money devaluation began and the Na- 
tion left the gold money standard. 
Right now there is a pick-up in the 
demand for pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and the other subsidiary coins but 
this is customary in the Autumn, last- 
ing until Christmas. 

And, of course, fewer coins are cir- 
culated now that so much of the busi- 
ness of the day is carried on by means 
of checks. 


“Fe 


HREE THINGS this week colored 


the landscape that surrounds the 
White House. One, of course, was 
the return of the master of the 
house; one was the solemn advent 
of Autumn, officially welcomed with 
a great red moon and the last was 
a three-letter word which, in its 
recent vicissitudes, even a cross- 
word expert couldn’t define: NRA. 

Of course, there was the polite and 
deferential Congress of Chiefs of 
Police and the less restrained 
gathering of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. For the 
former the President had a greet- 
ing, for the latter he had no answer 
to its pertinent and—as some of his 
friends considered—impertinent 
questions. 

The last week-end at Hyde Park 
was a period of calm before the 


storm. The shadow of a moulting | 
eagle was over Krum Elbow but, as | 


in other moments when important 
decisions were to be made, the 
Presidential voice was silent. Sun- 
day there was lunch with the family, 
visits with neighbors. 


A TALK TO FARMERS 
ONDAY A CALL from Gerard 
Swope stirred questions concern- 
ing the NRA, but. the silence was 
broken no more than it had been 
when an earlier call from Bernard 


Labor and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission were to take part. 

Joseph Kennedy head of the Stock 
Exchange and Securities Commission, 
which has been active recently, and 
James Moffett, Housing Adminis- 
trator, also called, the latter to re- 
port progress in some sections, less 
in others. The Army and the Navy 
had their say, too. Secretary of 
War Dern and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Henry Roosevelt, were 
received. 

RECOVERY REFORMS 
Y THURSDAY the days of silent 
consideration at Hyde Park be- 
gan to bear fruit. Two Executive 
orders creating the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board and the Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee ard 
naming their members, described 
elsewhere in these columns, were 
issued. The work of rebuilding th: 
NRA and coordinating its efforts and 
those of the other agencies was un- 
der way. Donald Richberg was at 

the helm. 

In the morning greetings to the 
police chiefs had been extended by 
telephone and loud speaker to their 
conference chamber. It was more 
than perfunctory, for, although nu 
‘mention was made of the Lindbergn 
case, it was in the minds of all, and 
was the subject of informal con- 


| <M GLAD TO BE BACK? | | ‘AID THOSE WHO NEED IT 


—Underwood & Underwood 


With e brief case full of problems, the Addressing the conference 


esident returns to the Capitol 
and waves greeting to 
his welcomers 


Baruch, former associate of General 
Johnson, started speculations. 
Monday evening was spent at a 
meeting of the local Grange, where 
the Presidentspassed an hour talk- 
ing over local farm problems, urging 
Dutchess County farmers to grow 
their own feed—topics nearer the 
heart of a country gentleman than 
the clash between’ labor and 
capital. 
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THE NRA PROBLEM 
(TUESDAY the last letters and 
memoranda that were left on 
the worn, flat-topped desk in the 
litle Hyde Park study were gathered 
and disposed of. The nearly five 
week’s that the cubby-hole office had 
served as chamber of state were al- 
most over. Two of these letters were 
to make headlines. Copied and 
mimeographed, they were distrib- 
uted to the press. 

“I do hope you will see eye-to-eye 
with me on the subject of resign- 
ing,” wrote General Johnson from 
New York. The President saw, and 
the parting; on paper certainly was 
friendly. But this was only one 
step in the job of rebuilding the 
structure, which, good or bad, must 
“be remoulded nearer to the heart’s 
desire” of those still in the high 
councils of the New Deal. 

¢ 


AT HOME AGAIN 


ARLY WEDNESDAY the Presi- 
dent’s special rolled into the 
Union Station. On the back plat- 
form the smiling figure, arrayed in 
a straw hat and linen suit, appeared, 
waved to the little gathering watch- 
ing through the iron bars of the 
concourse. 

A few hours later the President 
was at his desk to greet the news- 
paper men, and if he spoke as cheer- 
fully as he felt and felt as well as 
he loked he must have been glad to 
be back, despite the problems await- 
ing him. 

He was, obviously, not a little irked, 
nevertheless, by the storm of ques- 
tionnaires which had descended 
upon him like the Autumn leaves 
that covered the boulevards. He in- 
dicated that he could not possibly 
answer them all, so he would answer 
none. And that one from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, compiled at a 
meeting only a stone’s throw across 
the Avenue, he said, reminded him 
somewhat of the lawyer who asked 
of a witness on the stand: “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?” 

The first official act of the day was 
the announcement of the new board 
to settle the textile strike. The 
order was issued after a conference 
with, first, Donald Richberg, and 
then, Secretary Ickes, Relief Admin- 
istrator Hopkins, and the Counsel of 
the Department of Labor, for 
there was also a plan for an in- 
vestigation of industrial conditions 
in which both the Department of 


—Underwood & Underwood 


on human 
needs, Mr. Roosevelt emphasizes 
that responsibility rests on 
community itself 


gratulations around the Cabinet 
table Friday. 

Equally felicitous was the call of 
George Sloan, head of the Textile 
Institute, who brought the employ- 
ers’ pledge of cooperation with the 
Government in carrying out the re- 
quirements laid down by the Board 
of Mediation which ended the tex- 
tile strike. Mr. Sloan’s institutior 
spoke through the Textile Code Au- 
thority of the NRA, of which also 
he is the head. 

In the evening the microphone 
was brought in for a nightcap and 
as the toastmistress of a meeting 
on “Current Problems” concluded 
her introduction in New York City. 
the President’s voice came over th: 


‘air in a short and spirited talk that 


assailed “gossip-mongers,” spiked a 
wild rumor of Cabinet resignations, 
and declared that people were 
thinking on “current problems” for 
themselves as they seldom had be- 
fore. 

x**r 
A PLEA FOR CHARITY 


AND WITH THESE REMARKS 
still echoing in the columns of 
Friday morning’s papers, the Presi- 
dent, with scarcely a chance to read 
them after breakfast, again was 
called upon for public appearance; 
this time in person, on his own back 
porch, where he addressed a gath- 
ering of welfare and community 
chest workers from ali over the 
country. He emphasized the “priv- 
ilege” of the American tc share in 
this work in his own community 
In the face of the critics of the 
liberal tendencies of the New Deal 
who spoke out their discontent with 
his selection of the members of the 
new Emergency Industrial Commii- 
tee, he appeared to keep his sense 
of humor, and when the press filed 
in they found him laughing heartily 
over a cartoon sSatirizing his re 
marks on “rumors” of the night be- 
fore. When the questioning was 
over, the conference broke up in 
hearty laughter over an exchange 
between two correspondents of 
anti-Administration newspapers, 
teased into a controversy over th2 
influence of their respective sheets. 
For the second time in the weex 
the President spoke words of advice 
for those who guide the footstep. 
of the coming generation. Earlier 
his editorial in Parents’ Magazine 
urged parents to set standards for 
themselves as well as their children 
and now his message went to Londoa 
where an international alliance o: 
former soldiers are meeting, plead- 
ing that they impress the youth of 
all lands with “the grim lesson of 
the wasteful Semrneen of war.” 


[THE WEEK- END was spent adding 
more bricks to the structure of 
the NRA and preparing for the 
“fireside chat” to the people gathered 
on Sunday evening in their millions 

of homes from ocean to ocean. 
H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


Rigid Supervision 
As First Lesson 


Of Sea Disaster 


Fire Aboard ‘Morro Castle’ 
Expected to Prompt Ex- 
acting Standards for 
Oceanic Travel 


_|meglect or incapacity. 


It is nearly a month since the char- 
red hulk of the once palatial Ward 
liner “Morro Castle” was beached on 
‘the New Jersey coast. The Steam- 
‘boat Inspection Service of the United 
‘States Department of Commerce has 
concluded its inquiry of the disaster 
‘that swept the boat on the night of 
‘Sept. 8 after hearing the varied and 
tragic tales of more than 100 passen- 
gers and crew. Federal attorneys are 
preparing evidence growing out of the 
case for presentation to two Federal 
grand juries. 
As yet the cause of the disaster has | 
not been officially uncovered. 
Prospective Recommendations | 
Two weeks will be required by the 
Board of Inquiry headed by Inspector 
General Dickerson N. Hoover, of the’ 
Steamboat Service, to go over the ac- 
cumulated evidence. Then a report 
will be made to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Daniel C. Roper. It is expected 
that a certain part of the report will 
be devoted to recommendations for 
new requirements to be demanded of 
steamboats, hereafter, before they can 
be certificated by the Steamboat 


Inspection Service. A separate report 
will also be drawn up dealing with 
the manner in which the present reg- 
ulations were carried out, and whether 
any of the officers should be tried for 


What the new recommendations 
may be remains to be seen. It is con- 
ceded in most quarters, however, that 
some regulation with regard to fire- 
proofing a vessel above the hull will, 
be suggested. Under the present regu- 
lations, Federal inspectors are re- 
quired, among other things, to deter- 
mine whether a vessel after it has 
been constructed is “safe and suit- 
able.” These regulations, it has been 
pointed out, do not necessarily cover 
the examination of the vessel as to 
its fireproofness. 

Requirements For Crew 

Among other recommendations will 
in all probability be suggestions for 
new requirements for a crew with re- 
gard to its practical ability and 
thoroughness in training in fire fight- 
ing and lifeboat drill. 

Numerous criticisms have been 
aimed at the Steamboat Inspection 


.|Service to the effect that there is in- 


efficiency in inspection and lack of 
enforcement of regulations. On the 
other hand, the Federal] officials point 
to the 5-84 report of the Service 
as an answer showing that out of the 
238 million passengers carried during 
that time in boats passed on by the 
Federal inspectors, only 21 lost their 


traced in some way to the Inspection 
Service. 


News Versus Rumor: 
A President’s Views 


News vs. rumor.—Are the American 
people learning to discriminate? 

President Roosevelt believes so. In 
a radio talk to the Current Problems 
Conference, Sept. 27, he said: 

“As a people we put our tongues in 
our cheeks when a fact or a series of 
facts are distorted, no matter what 
motive is the cause of that distortion.” 

Mr. Roosevelt cited one instance of a 
rumor that started in Wall Street, 
spread to Chicago, and came speeding 
back to Washington. The rumor 
wanted verification. 

It wanted to be told officially that 
three members of the Cabinet—the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his Un- 
dersecretary, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of the Treasury— 
were to be retired immediately. The 
official answer—‘“wholly untrue.” 

“Fortunately,” Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“the overwhelming mass of American 
people pay no more attentinn to this 
kind of rumor than I do.” 


“analyze the source and motive back 
of every report,” they read. 


PWA Housing Front; 
Plans Become Facts 


[Continued from Page 2] 
designed to take farmers off of the 
poorest types of farm land, has 
projects under development totaling 
approximately 2,500,000 acres. 

Mr. Ickes says the work of the 
Housing Division of PWA has been 
hampered by the operations of real 
estate speculators who in several 
cases have acquired options on land 
which the Government planned to 
buy for housing developments, and 
have forced prices unreasonably. 

Mr. Ickes warns that politicians 
will not be allowed to use the slum 
clearance projects as a source of 
power and graft. Each project is 
placed under a local housing au- 
thority for administration after it is 
finished, but until it is paid for the 

Government retains supervision. 

Insistence by Administrator Ickes 
that low-cost housing and slum 
clearance projects be constructed 
“only where land prices will permit 
construction of housing truly low in 
cost” has resulted in a dropping of 
“Howard City,” a Negro housing 
project in Washington, D. C., from 
consideration. 

Mr. Ickes revealed that high land 
prices force the PWA to locate the 
projects in other localities where 
“genuine low-cost housing” is pos- 
sible. 
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lives in a@ manner which might be|_ 


The President urged all persons to}. 


—“E, garcon, mi me traga o café, come cuidado em que seja café Sanka. Nao se esqueca ys poiseunso . 


quero outta classe de café.” 


“ 9—"You ask-what it is that I tell to the waiter, sefio- 
rita? I say to make sure that he is to bring us the 
Sanka Coffee. An’ I weel tell you why..." 


3-"ve aay of Brazil, where the coffee 

we know our coffee as the Frenchman he 
his wines. And this Sanka Coffee it is a blend that 
even in Brazil it is good fortune to get..." 


4-“Yet that is notall, sefiorita. From Sanka 

Coffee they remove the caffein. And they 
do thees so gently that the delicate coffee 
flavor, he is not disturbed.” 


Try: Sanka Coffee. It is real, cheering, delicious 
coffee with 97% of the caffein removed. So Sanka 
Coffee can’t keep you awake, fray your nerves 
or upset your digestion. Your grocer sells Sanka 
Coffee in vacuum-sealed cans, with a money- 


SANKA COFFEE 


Real coffee—97% caffein-free. Drink it and sleep! 


—“Wheech means, sefiorita, you can enjoy the Sanka Coffee 

now at midnight, yet sleep like the leetle baby. So you will 
not be weary when we meet tomotrow=you will be your gay, 
enchanting self.” 


back guarantee of satisfaction. The Sanka ail- 
purpose grind makes excellent coffee by any 
method, including drip. 
Sanka Coffee is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 
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_ tragic kidnaping and mucder. 
- the aid of citizens the officers of the 
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High Spots 
Of a Week 


THE KIDNAPING TRIAL, 
CONSERVATIVE EPIC, 
AND HENRY FORD 


RIME, NRA and strikes, with a ‘lib- 
eral sprinkling of Morro Castle 
echoes, dominated the front pages 
and editorial columns of the Nation’s 
press during the week just ended. 


Political developments also got wide 
attention, but the progress of the 
Lindbergh case surpassed all other 
news of the week. 


Much credit is given the Federal 
Government for its persistence in fol- 
lowing the clues that were available 
and there is revival of the traditional 
theory that when the Federal ma- 
chinery is set in operation, there is 
little hope of escape from tne law. On 
the subject of the skill with which 
the trail has been followed in the his- 
toric kidnaping, the St. Paul Daily 
News states: 

“After two years of unrelenting and 
disappointing effort police and Fed- 
eral agents have arrested, apparently, 
the man who secured the Lindbergh 
kidnaping ransom money. 


“They believe, according to the lat- | 


est reports, that the arrest. will lead 
to a complete solution cf that most 
With 


law succeeded in tracing several of 
the ransom bills to a German-born 
carpenter in whose home they found 
$13,750 of the $50,000 which was paid 
for the baby’s return—even when its 
body lay hidden in the woods near the 
Lindbergh country home. 


“It is profoundly to be hoped that 
they can now clear up the entire 
crime and bring to swift punishment 
all those who had a hand in it. 

“Such a cleanup would have a more 
salutary effect in discouraging such 
criminal operations than anything 
else. It will demonstrate to even the 
lopsided minds of criminals that the 
Government never stops a hunt and 
that the inevitable outcome will be 
capture and probably death. 


“Meanwhile the story as revealed 
so far sheds credit not only upon the 
police and Federal agents for their 
persistence but upon individuals, such 
as the filling station operator, wao 
had curiosity and intelligence enough 
to cooperate with them. More pubitic 
cooperation with officers of the law 
would bring the same result in other 
crimes—and more disposition on the 
part of the police to receive “tips,” 
worthless or otherwise, seriously and 
without subjecting citizens to insult 
and ridicule would help.” 


EPIC TONED DOWN 


Attention has been fixed momen- 
tarily upon Upton Sinclair, Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor of Cali- 
fornia, because of efforts to put into 
effect his theory of the solution of 
poverty. As in the case of other mili- 
tant performers, who are unexpect- 
edly thrust into, position of responsi- 
bility, after having been free lances 
for a great period, he is credited with 
having turned more or less conserva- 
tive, because of his realization of the 
fact that the office-holder is no longer 
a theorist, but must show that he is 
able to work with real human mater- 
jal, rather than with typewriter and 
paper. Discussing his background, 
the Chattanooga Times remarks that 
“his program is one which the race, 
through some few thousands of years, 
has not been able to achieve.” The 
Wichita Eagle says of his progress: 
“Upton Sinclair as a politician is not 
nearly so radical as Upton Sinclair as 
a writer. That fact looms up out of 
the several concessions Sinclair has 
made to influential Democratic lead- 
ers in California to get their support 
in the campaign. George Creel, his 
opponent for the nomination, has 
helped to draft the party platform, 
which is greatly toned down. 


“Sinclair has dropped his old age 
pension proposal, his proposal to re- 
peal the sales tax and make the rich 
pay more, his proposal to exempt all 
property of $3,000 or less, his proposal 
to establish communal farms, his 
proposal for state-owned factories 
and various other of his schemes and 
has radically modified everything he 
at first stood for. He will wait, he an- 
nounces, for President Roosevelt to 
develop social insurance. Scarcely 
anything remains of the elaborate 
plan to end poverty in California ex- 
cept a few of the minor details which 
will make good talking points in the 
campaign.” 


FAR EASTERN BARGAINING 


A piece of foreign news which has 
its special interest to United 
States is the reported agreement ve- 
tween Russia and Japan for the set- 
tlement of the dispue over the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad. As to the prob- 
able results, the Richmond News- 
Leader comments: 


“The outcome is gratifying; the 
negotiations, now that they have 
ended in a bargain, appear faintly 
amusing. The larger question forthe 
future is whether, with no excuse for 
violence, Japan can subdue Man- 
churia and make a profit on an in- 
vestment that is mounting very high 
for a nation in so precarious a finan- 
cial position.” 


WORLD WAR 


DONALD R. RICHBERG 


iK 


; a 


‘Cartoonist Homan in the Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger 


PEACE IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
~ WHICH SIDE IS VICTOR? 


Labor war in the textile mills, ac- 
companied by violence and death, 
ends with the press of the country 
divided in these proportions as to 
whether the strikers gained anything 
from their struggle: Gain for the 
unions, 22 per cent. No gains, 78 per 
cent. About the only gain recognized 
is the creation of an official board to 
adjust conditions of labor. Balanced 
against this, in the minds of a large 
majority of the press, is the loss of 
life, while loss of wages runs to a 
large figure, and questions at issue are 
left to future determination. | 


COUNTING THE COST 


RICE OF THE TEXTILE STRIKE 
is in every mind which takes ac- 
count of the outcome of the struggle. 
Much praise is given to the Winant 
board, which led the President to ad- 
vise strikers to return to work and to 
urge employers to take back the men 
who were out at the call of the United 
Textile Workers. Much emphasis is 
placed upon the economic loss, but 


rmany editors feel that it is too early 


to estimate the changes in the in- 
dustry that are likely to come out of 
the bristling warfare of the contest. 


WHO WON? 


“With the claim from one side 
that the workers had gained a 
Sweeping victory and with the re- 
tort from the other that it had been 
only a prolonged vacation without 
pay,” declares the Kansas City Times 
(Ind.), “the country will have to weigh 
such facts as have been revealed and 
await further developments in order 
to reach a conclusion of its own as to 
this costly contest. A special board 
of inquiry and mediation has not de- 


}“neither side wins,” 


termined this question, but has 
reached the main conclusion that the 
entire NRA code machinery having 
to do with textile labor has broken 
down and should be replaced.” 


STRIKE ILL ADVISED? 
SUBSTANTIAL NUMBER of com- 
ments agree with the conclusion of 

the Louisville Herald-Post (Ind.), that 

and with the 

Macon (Ga.), Telegraph (Dem.), that 

the strike is “far from settled,” whi'e 

the “people’s wrath,” as suggested by 
the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.), 
and general expressions of the heavy 
cost, add to the feeling that, above all 
else, it was ill-advised. The New York 

Times (Dem.), holds to the view that 

“the ‘sweeping character’ of the ‘over- 

whelming victory,’ which labor men 

find, is not apparent to an impartial 
reader.” 

Among the more optimistic com- 
ments is that of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune (Rep.), which voices the 
judgment: “If the gains won by the 
individual cotton worker are not ap- 
parent, the gains made by the union 
organization are much more obvious. 
In this light, the strike takes on the 
aspect simply of a skillful strategic 
maneuver which leaves the United 
Textile Workers in a powerful posi- 
tion from which further to consoli- 
date its strength.” 

Assuming that “doubtless some- 
thing was gained by the strikers,” the 
Charleston Evening Post (Dem.) con- 
cludes that “there is rarely a settle- 


ment of a labor dispute in which. 


some concessions are not made tothe 
workers.” 


“COME ON—JUST A LITTLE WAY” 


Cartoonist Duffy in tne Baltimore Sun 


~ 


The Reforms 
In the NRA 


GEN. JOHNSON AT END 
OF USEFULNESS, PRESS 
GENERALLY AGREES 


The country is nearly 100 per 
cent convinced that Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, though “a gallant figure” 
possessing the energy to launch the 
Recovery Administration effectively, 
had reached the end of his usefulness 
in that position. Appointment of the 
personnel of the NRA leaves the 
country 100 per cent in doubt as to 
the future success of two new com- 
mittees, with Donald Richberg as the 
most active figure and President 
Roosevelt as the final authority on all 
matters. 

Two BOARDS, made up of variou 

_ persons selected to deal with the 
problems that come under the juris- 
diction of the NRA, succeed to the 
work which formerly came under 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson as Administra- 
tor. An analysis of the new set-.ip 
is given by the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.). 

“The Industrial Recovery Board,” 
says the Bulletin, “includes two rep- 
resentatives of business, or the em- 
ploying interests, Messrs. Williams 
and Whiteside, the latter at one time 
suggested as the successor of Gen- 
eral Johnson; President Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Worker., 
as the direct representative of or- 
ganized workers; and two industria: 
economists, Professor Hamilton of 
Yale, and Mr. Marshall, both of whom 
have been identified with the Brook- 
ings Institution and its research in 
industrial economy. 


NO MOVE TO ‘LEFT’ 


« “The President has not gone to the 
‘Left’ in the creation of this Board. 
Its balance of power is on the con: 
servative side. 

“But the dominating policy com- 
mittee, headed by Donald Richbeig, 
is composed of Secretary Ickes, Sec- 
retary Perkins, Federal Relief Admi:.- 
istrator Hopkins, and Chester Davis 
of the AAA, and is less markedly con- 
servative, even though it is not deti- 
nitely of the ‘Left.’ . 

“The selection of the two Boards 
suggests that the President is stil 
confident of his ability, and deter- 
mined in his purpose, to steer a mid- 
dle course, between the ‘Left’ and the 
‘Right.’ ” 

Warm tributes are paid to Gen. 
Johnson, along with comments and 
estimates of the value of the Recovery 
Administration. Among these is the 
statement by the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une (Rep.): 

“No one could have had more con- 
fidence in his industrial set-up in the 
beginning. than the general, and no 
one could have tried harder to make 
it work than he did, and although he 
made many mistakes in judgment, 
nearly all of them immediately em- 
phasized by his own statements, there 
is no reason to believe that his 
methods at any time did very much 
to cause the failure. That failure was 
pretty well written into the funda- 
mentals of the scheme.” 


JOB WAS ‘TOO BIC’ 


“That the job proved too big ulti- 
mately for practical administration 
under the existing set-up does not 
detract from his ability as an organ- 
izer—particularly in the initial stages,” 
declares the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Ind.). The Los Angeles Times (Rep.), 


sible program.” 

Growing tendencies toward belief 
that the President “turns to the 
Right’ are shown in the brief refer- 
ence to his contacts with Bernard 
Baruch, noted Democratic figure in 
the conservative ranks. The nature 
of the change is explained by the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) in 
the statement: 

“Under the new plan of organiza- 
tion of the NRA, which will be along 
the lines upon which Government it- 


legislative and administrative divi- 
sions, there will be no suitable place 
for the fiery and blustery former 
Army man. And, perhaps, this ° ill 
have the effect of popularizing the 
new NRA, quite aside from its insti- 
tutionalism. 

“General Johnson’s tactics were ef- 
fective at the time when this recov- 
ery program was passing through its 
highly-colored and ballyhoo stages. 


CONCILIATION NEEDED 


“Greater judgment, less impulsive- 
ness, more suavity and spirit of con- 
ciliation are all needed to bring favor 
from the people generally to all of 
the involvements of this super-gov- 
ernmental device. General Johnson 
is not proficient in any of these.” 

The earnest suggestion is made by 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) that 
“if the Administration is true to its 
trial-and-error policy of admitting 
and correcting past mistakes, it will 
be swift to reform or destroy an or- 
ganization whose activities have been 
of dubious benefit to American labor 
and industry.” The Evening News 
also says: 

“The NR is gradually attacting the 
,enmity of economists and business 
men alike. The first impulse of the 
average American was to hail it as a 
way out of industrial disorder. His 
present inclination is to echo Prof. 
Irving Fisher’s dictum that it might 


well have been called ‘national re- 


Questions— 
Proper or Not? 


SHOULD THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE ASK POLICY 
OF THE PRESIDENT? 


In demanding further explanations 
from President Roosevelt, as to his 
policies, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has the support of a ma- 
jority of American newspapers. The 
press is divided in the following pro- 
portions: For the position of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 62 per cent. 
Opposed to interference with the New 
Deal program were 38 per cent. 
Pointed questions addressed to the 
Chief Executive are backed up by 
editors who insist that uncertainty as 
to the policies of the Government re- 
tards business. 

Business holds it is entitled to ask 
questions and that the answers deeply 
involve future success, say the direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce in 
offering their queries. 

These questions cover a wide range 
of subjects, all of which have been 
asked for months, and are presented 
in such form as to leave no mistake 
about what the business men demand. 


tardation’ instead of national re- 
covery.” 

In defense of the principles -in- 
volved in‘the launching and conduct 
of the NRA, the Harrisburg (Pa.) Pa- 
triot (Dem.) argues: 

“Industrialists stood for NRA be- 
cause to them it meant the opportu- 
nity to do what for years the Sher- 
man anti-trust law forbade them to 
do. In the NRA these industrialists 
saw the return of the older freedom 
to fix prices, to limit production, to 
prevent the erection of new plants to 
increase competition. 

“For these things industry was will- 
ing to have labor costs boosted and 
to submit to other regulation. To- 
day they may be decrying the princi- 
ples of crop limitation under AAA and 


yet there is no difference in principle 
at all between limiting the production 


DEFENSE OF NRA 


of crops and limiting the production 
of shoes or steel in the interest of 
higher prices for the producers.” 

General Johnson’s condemnation of 
the motives of labor unions are 
praised by the Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.) and by the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.). The latter states: 

“On the whole, the Johnson speech 
undertook to differentiate between 
economic and political strikes and 
implied in the case of the latter, 
where ‘riot and rebellion are un- 
leashed,’ the Government’s aloof and 
waiting policy, as in the San Fran- 
cisco situation, cannot continue. 


(The questions are to be found cn 
page 15.) 


Pointing out that the President 


| mystified some hearers in his Green 


Bay speech, the Washington Evening 
Star (Ind.), offers the comment on 
the present movement: 


“The partnership of Government 
and business is, of course, the basi- 
cally essential element in genuine re- 
covery. But there are rather definite 
roles for each partner. In this case 
the business world demands, fairly 
enough, a further and clearer enun- 
ciation from Government as to thé 
role it intends to play. The questions 
raised by the Chamber of Commerce 
cannot be ignored, and the President 
should take the opportunity presented 
to answer them. Whether the an« 
swers suit the interrogators is not 
nearly as important as the clarity ang 
definiteness of the answers.” 


Several newspapers put emphasis of 
the fact that American business hag 
been very patient throughout thd 
period of the development of the New 
Deal policies, and feels that the prese 
ent demand is only what should be ree 
quired, in order that future plang 
might be elaborated. 


feels that he “attempted an impos-|. 


self is framed, namely, with judicial, | 


NATIONAL 


Owning ard WEIRTON 


steel mill experience... 
_ Mill workers bred in steel mill 
practice ... Equipment, the 
most modern known to steel 
‘mill operation ... Strategic 
location ... Complete self- 
containment from ore deposits 
to finished steel ... These are 
the factors that have enabled 
National Steel Corporation to 
maintain profitable operations 
during a period that has been aS 
fraught with economic turmoil. 
In National Steel, men and 
machines have given of their 
best, unhampered by excessive 
overhead or outworn prece- 
dents. The result is a record of 
operating performance that has 
gained the goodwill of both our, 
customers and our stockholders 
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Foreign Travel 
To Get Ideas for 


Our Government 


Extensive Trips by Officials 


To Obtain Information 


Useful in Developing the 


\ctivi 


Forecast of Disclosures | 
Of Foreign Propaganda 


vestigs ‘ng un-American activities in this 
|}country reassembles at New York City, 
/October 15, there will be startling dis- 
closures, according to Representative 
Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City, vice 
chairman of the committee. 

He says evidence to be presented by 
| witnesses, and as a result of intensive in- 


When the House special committee in- |: 


How Philatelists Get 
Duck’ Stamps 
Necessity of Killing Wild Fowl 


Eliminated For Benefit 
Of Collectors 


Ducks have nothing to worry about 


| vestigation and secret executive hearings, | from stamp colleftors. 


will relate to the origin of the foreign 


For a while it looked as if stamp col- 


Cabin and Tourist Class, New York to Eng- 


lend and France. Your car can 


baggage. Ask your local travel agent. 


| propaganda activities, funds back of them, | lectors had to don hunting jackets and 
and the extent to which these activities Shoot the waterfowl before they were eli- 
| concern national affairs. |gible for “duck” stamps. That’s all 


Oct. 20, tle de France; Oct. 27, Champlain 


OCT. 13th 
drench Line 


x New Deal Policies F. H. MURPHY, General Agent 


Nearly a score of high officials of the) 
New Deal have gone to foreign countries. 
during the last six months to obtain in-| 
formation for use in developing recovery 
policies. Most of these trips have been 
made to Europe. | 

In his inaugural address, President | 
Roosevelt described the relations between 


fig CONTROL SIDE of the liquor 

question is still a nightmare in many 
States, but fiscal officers are finding that 
the revenue aspect of repeal is to their 
liking. 

Michigan's State monopoly netted three 
million dollars in the six months from 
Dec. 1, 1933, to last June 1, although the 
State stores weren't in full operation un-, 


til May. plants, in the opinion of the tax commis- 


Looking over Montana’s liquor monop- 


Sumers of energy produced by a city- 
owned plant the amount of a State sales 
tax levied on consumption of power is the 
issue involved in a test suit instituted 
against the city of Lehi by the State tax 
commission of Utah. Other Utah cities 
are concerned in the judicial determina- 
tion of this case. 


Consumers supplied from municipal 


sion, should not be exempt from the tax 


officially known as J. N. Darling, Biologi- 
heat exceeded in number those from this| cal Survey Chief, assures the Nation that 
cause for any other year of record. the only thing necessary to get a “duck” 
Daily temperatures averaged two de-| stamp is a $1 bill. 
grees below normal in New York in Au-| Of course, there is a bit of red tape 
gust, and light to heavy frosts were re-|involved. The buyer must fill out an 
ported from many places as the month| application for the stamp. When it is 
drew to a close. Sunshine was fairly| handed over to the post office clerk, the 
abundant, and the weather was fairly; clerk himself affixes it to the application. 
cool and dry; rainfall was below normal.| Regulations provide for that. However, 
July heat in Illinois was responsible| the stamp collector’s trick comes in hav- 
for 634 deaths and was probably a large | 


924 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


Telephone Met. 1440 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


The Waldorf-Astoria is more than a world-famous hotel . . . it is a delightful home, 


nations as follows: oly, the State board finds that it hasmade| While those served by privately-owned ing the clerk lightly gum the stamp on This is why distinguished visitors from the world over stop there. Located in the 


obtainable 


_ those faced by this country. 


“If I read the temper of our people cor- 


rectly, we now realize, as we have never 79193. Cost of liquor plus transportation | from their power and light customers 
realized before, our interdependence on; amounted to $690,375.17 of this total. Ex-, Question the right of the State to make 


each other.” 
Following the Policy | 

The officials of the Administration have | 
followed this theory by keeping in close 
-touch with foreign developments. Most of 
the information they need comes through | 
regular channels, but some of it is un-| 
except through first-hand 
studies. 

Among the most widely publicized trips 
to gain information of European condi- 
tions is that of Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins. He went 
to Europe to study what the English, 
Irish, Italians and French are doing in 
the way of reliet. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration policies of crop reduction are di- 
rectly concerned with the foreign markets 
for our agricultural products. The AAA 
does not intend to permit limitation of 
wheat and cotton crops in this country 
to permit foreign countries to supplant 
American producers on the world mar- 
kets. Therefore it has been eager to ob- 
tain an international agreement for re- 
duction of wheat acreage, and it is watch- 
ing foreign cotton production. 

Dr. Ezekiel’s Trip 


Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Adviser 
of the Department of Agriculture, at- 
tended the International Wheat Confer- 
ence in England in the early part of this 
year. No agreement for reduction of 
wheat acreage was reached. It was de- 
cided later that the Department should 
send two representatives to Argentina, to 
obtain that country’s consent for a wheat 
acreage reduction program. 

Frank A. Theis, Chief of the Wheat 
Processing Section of the AAA, and Leon 
Esterbrook, a retired "employe of the De- 
partment, who was recalled for this spe- 
cial mission, were sent to Argentina to 
hold informal conversations with officials 
there. Mr. Esterbrook was recalled be- 
cause of his special knowledge of inter- 
national conditions affecting wheat acre- 
age. . 

An investigation of cotton growing in 
Brazil was carried out for the AAA by 
P. G. Norris, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Brazil has large poten- 
tialities as a producer of cotton and the 
AAA does not wish to reduce American 
production to the benefit of Brazil grow- 
ers. 


The Sugar Quotas 
Problems arising out of the setting of 


a@ net profit of $324,194.90 since sale was, Plants are liable. 


Delinquent cities which | 


factor in 500 other fatalities; the only 


| only one corner. Walk a foot away from 


started. Total sales amounted to $1.184,-| have so far declined to collect the tax; comparable year was 1931, when there! the window, and no one cares whether 


penses of operating the system amounted | tax collectors of the city authorities. 


to $184,495.61, and another $14,273.75 went 
out in discounts. 


Under the law, the sales tax is levied 
/on the purchaser, but may be absorbed 
Idaho has a special liquor advisory; by the vendor or passed on to the con- 
commission, which will meet, Oct. 17-18, sumer so long as it is paid to the State. 


were 632 deaths from heat. An abnormal 
death rate among sufferers from diseases 
of various types may be ascribed to the 
heat. 


PAY OF WOMEN IN LAUNDRIES 


to prepare a program for the legislative, The cities, upon demand that they collect | OMEN and minor employes in laun- 


session, conditional upon public approval | the tax when they sell electric energy, | 


dries in greater New York City are 


of legal liquor at the November election.! started to add the 2 per cent levy to their, almost universally obeying the mandatory 


Another State which may act is Ala- | bills for current; several cities subse-| 
quently stopped this practice when the is- 


bama. Members of the legislature, polled 
privately, are said to be 2 to 1 in favor 
of beer and wine legalization, but 5 to 1 
in favor of 1 referendum on hard liquor. 

A three-judge Federal court in Indian- 
apolis recently heard the State control 
law characterized as “reeking with in- 
famy” and also as saving the State's 
school system. The statements were made 
at oral hearing of a suit filed by three 
out-of-State breweries to enjoin enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The brewers claim the law deprives 
them from constitutional rights, because 
they are forced to do business with only 
ten importers, whereas Indiana breweries 
may sell to anyone. 


TAX LIABILITY FOR UTILITIES 
WHETHER a State can require a 


} 
was raised. 


| ket 
‘SENDING TRANSIENTS HOME 


is devoting special atten- 
tion to relief of transients,and many 

/runaway boys and girls have been re-| hourly bonus for less than a 40-hour 

In August alone | week. 

‘the State relief officials cared for 33,688; ‘The order was issued on Aug. 1. 


‘turned to their parents. 


minimum fair wage order of the State 
Department of Labor of New York. In 
the inspection of more than 1,000 of the 
1.868 plants only in 150 laundries were 
workers paid less than the metropolitan 
fair wage rate of 31 cents an hour for a 
40-hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime about 45 hours and a 10 per cent 


This 


unattached males, 65 unattached females | Condition of compliance was found in the 


j and 

| grou 
the Fort Peck dam. 

HOT AND COLD SUMMER DAYS 


494 persons traveling in family 
ps. Most of these transients came to 
Montana in the hope of getting work on 


New York State had its coldest 
—— August in five years, July was so. 
municipality to collect from con-| warm in Illinois that deaths ascribed to! consideration by far western States. 


inspection period beginning 15 days later 
and continuing to Sept. 15. Commissioner 
Elmer F. Andrews declares that, to date, 
no Jaundry owner has refused to pay at 
least the minimum wage. 


2 
TOURIST HUNTING PRIVILEGES 
RECIPROCAL fishing and hunting 


license available for tourists is under 


' the stamp is then taken off the Federal 
certificate and placed in an album, or 
not. 
As many stamps can be bought as are 
desired. Mr. Darling proved that by buy- 
ing 25 of them the first day of their sale. 
And what’s more, the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey would like to have as many 
sold as possible. It means more money 
to spend on stocking the hunting grounds. 


plan would enable a sportsman to hunt 
_and fish in States which have entered 
| into reciprocal relations without imposi- 
, tion of the usually heavy license fee for 
nonresidents. 

Fish and.game officials of Utah. Wyo- 
ming, Nevada and California have the 
scheme under consideration. Instead of 
_the license fee covering privileges for an 
| entire season, it contemplates four or 
five days of use in any one State, with 
a corresponding reduction in cost. 

The hunting season is approaching with 
prospects of a good season in many weSt- 
ern and northwestern States. Grouse and 
pheasants are reported numerous in South 
Dakota. where the four half-days season 
opens September 27. Many covies of quail 
‘have been reported recently in Indiana, 


| and rabbits are numerous. The quail sea- 


j 


The} bits is lawful two days later. 


son opens Nov. 10 and the killing of rab- ' 


heart of New York 
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. « » a few minutes from shops, clubs, theatres. Rates from $5, 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS » NEW YORK 


“It’s toasted” 


How 


Sugar quotas for Hawaii and Puerto Rico Vv h : i 
have made it necessary for AAA officials Your | 
to visit these two insular possessions. — against irritation 


Wesley Sturgess and Chauncey Wightman 
were sent to Hawaii early this Summer to 
Smooth out difficulties of this sort. A. J. 
S. Weaver, an economic adviser of the 
AAA, went to Puerto Rico last Spring for 
the same purpose. 

A tour of European countries to inves- 
tigate their aviation development was one 
of the first official duties of Clark Howell, 
chairman of the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission, eStablished this Summer. He 
spent most of August surveying civil avi- 
ation developments, military aeronautics 
and other problems which are similar to 


The Treaspry Department, like the 
AAA, has had to consider world condi- 
tions in developing its policies. Not only 
has it kept in close touch with foreign 
trends through its regular representatives 
abroad, but it has also sent out two spe- 
cial investigators. 


Roswell Magill, special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was sent to 
Breat Britain the past Summer to study 
the English system of taxation. 

Far Eastern monetary systems were 
studied by Prof. Harvey Rogers during a 
six-month stay in the Orient. He has just 
returned to this country. He was assigned 
largely to obtain information on the use 
of silver. 

Even the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has found it necessary to go abroad to get 
information it needs for building up its 
electrical distribution system. It sent 
David E. Lilienthal, one of its three direc- 
tors, and Llewellyn Evans, chief electri- 
cal engineer of TVA, to Great Britain. 


Shannon Project Studied 


In’ England the TVA officials studied the 
methods the British Government has 
worked out during the last seven years in 
conducting its Central Electric Board, 
which provides a means of coordinating 
Government activities with the private 
manufacture of electric power. They also 
went to Ireland to study the Shannon 
River hydro-electric development, which 
is similar to the TVA projects in that it 
is largely concerned with developing elec- 
tric power for rural areas. 

In a minor way, the Subsistence Home- 
Steads Division has drawn upon Europe 
for ideas for the development of its homes 
steads. Clarence E. Pickett, chief of the 
Section on Stranded Industrial Groups, 
was sent to Europe by a private organi- 
zation. While he was there the Division 
paid him a small sum to study subsist- 
ence homesteads groups in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia and the British 
Isles. 

Axel H. Oxholm, Chief of the Forest 
partment, has been commissioned by the 
Products Division of the Commerc: De- 
Subsistence Homesteads Division to buy 
up to $100 of handicraft products of Euro- 
pean countries which he believes might be 
satisfactory for manufacture in the United 
States. His expenses are being paid by 
the Commerce Department, and his pri- 
mary purpose in making the European 
tour is to study European lumber manu- 
facture. 

The Justice Department is represented 
in the list of official voyagers by Attorney 
General Homer Cummings and Assistant 
Attorney General Harry W. Blair. Both 
went to Hawaii in July to transact de- 
partmental business. 

Except for the trip of Second Assistant 
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| Set Up of NRA: |["A 
New Personnel 


And New Policies 


Two New Boards—One for 
Advising on Policy, Other 
For Administration—De- 


Co 


scription of Members 

ECURITY ‘PACTOMANIA.’—‘‘Pac- 

tomania” is sweeping Europe 
Fresh impetus has been given to it 
unwittingly by Geneva. 

For some years now the subject 
of disarmament has been torn be- 
tween two conflicting schools of 
thought on the Continent. There 
have been those who hold that where 
there is disarmament nations are 
secure from attack.. Germany for 
a while led the arguments from 
this angle. In the opposing school 
have been the French and their 
friends. They contend that before 
nations can safely disarm they must 
be assured some measure of security 
through mutual assistance pacts. 

In recent months support for the 
French thesis has increased in pro- 
portion to the growing fear of sur- 
reptitious arming in the Third 
Reich. On Sept. 27, the Assembly 
of the League of Nation closed its 
regular session very quietly so as 
not to disturb the sleeping disarma- 
ment conference, and thereby vir- 
tually admitted the necessity of up- 
holding the French doctrine of secu- 
rity pacts. 

Maxim  Litvinoff, representing 
Russia, the newest nation to be ad- 
mitted to membership except Afgh- 
anistan, had tried to turn attention 


[Continued from Page 2] 
trator of Federal Emergency Relief. 

It is that committee which wi:' 
mission and the Department of 
Justice would tie into that picture. 
“Certainty” was sought in the field 
of enforcement. Later, dealing with 
this subject, President Roosevelt ex- 
plained that the judicial phase of 
NRA will be broken down into three 
parts—enforcement of general code 
provisions governing hours and 
wages, enforcement of labor settle- 
ments, and interpretation and en- | 
forcement of trade practices. Al- 
ready there is a labor board. Other 
boards will take over the other 
duties. 

“Sweeping changes of policy will 
be discouraged,” said Mr. Richberg. 

“The process of change will be 
evolutionary. It will be a growth.” 

Also emphasized was the fact that 
this reorganization is just another | 
trial. The whole of NRA must face © 
Congress before next June 16 when 
the present act expires. Some sen- 
timent exists for an extension of the 
present act for one more year. The 
presen# set-up offers a chance to 
study the problem further and to 
see how it resolves itself under a 
broader form of administrative or- 
ganization. 

Richberg vs. JJohnson 

As for the relations between Gen- 
eral Johnson and Mr. Richberg, the 
latter had this to say: 

“T should like to make it clear that 
the reorganization of NRA is pro- 
ceeding along lines upon which Gen- 
eral Johnson and I were in agree- 
ment months ago, in our discussions 
and in recommendations to the 
President. | 
“Any differences of opinion between 
the General and myself have related 
to methods and personnel rather 
than to purposes or policies of NRA.” 

As for Miss Frances Robinson, who 
has served as administrative assist- 
ant to General Johnson and who | 
has been greatly in the limelight dur- 
ing most of the life of NRA: “I'd | 
rather not pass on individual cases.” 
But Mr. Richberg left the impression © 
that Miss Robinson was leaving. 

But what of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board and what of 
the Industrial Emergency Commit- 
tee, which now have emerged as the 
dominating groups in the function- 
ing of the country’s principal re- 
covery organization? 

Forming policies will be the IEC. 
Business and industry will need to 
look to its members, and particularly 
to its director, Mr. Richberg, for a | 
sign of the government's direction. | 
Those members are: 

Donald Richberg, director. Former 
attorney for the railroad brother- 
hoods. Former law associate of 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior and also an IEC member. 
One of the drafters of the NIRA. 
Close adviser to Mr. Roosevelt on 
economic policies. On leave as 
general counsel for NRA. 

Harold L. Ickes. Chicago lawyer 
and political reformer. Now Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Administrator 
of Public Works and Oil Code Ad- 
ministrator. | 

Frances Perkins. Former New York 
Industrial Commissioner. Prominent 
in labor and social welfare activities. 
Now Secretary of Labor. 

S. Clay Williams. President of a 
large tobacco company. Chairman 
of the Advisory and Planning Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce. 
Former industrial member of the 
now abandoned National Labor 

_ Board. 

Chester C. Davis. Former editor 
of a farm publication. Former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in Montana. 
Former official of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. Now Adminis- 


cate subject of disarmament. He 
suggested that a report be made 
the Council on the work of the con- 


press its views as to the procedure 


expressions flitted across the faces 
of the delegates. To force the Coun- 
cil to commit itself on the much- 
recessed and impotent arms gather- 
ing would amount to dumping into 
the fearful League, the question of 
whether or not Germany is arming 
in violation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Certainly any report on the 
conference would have to take some 
cognizance of the German position, 


under the leadership of Adolf Hitler 


were not met. 


Fear of Germany has now drive 
the nations of Europe to an under- 
standing of the French desire for 
security through interlocking pacts. 
Failure of the Assembly to face the 
disarmament issue is a tacit ad- 
mission that disarmament is dead, 
or at least quiescent until enough 
security pacts can be forged around 
Germany to guarantee security of 
her neighbors. 
7 
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EFORMING THE FRENCH.-. 
France approaches new politi- 
cal and economic crises. And Gas- 


February to head up a national gov- 
ernment, has clipped a page from 
the “modern ruler’s technic” and is 
trying to prepare public opinion for 
the days ahead. In “fireside radio 


has been calling upon them to de- 
ernment along certain lines so that 


strain of the present. 


A few constitutional amendments 
would make possible the revamping 
of their government along lines 
recommended by the Premier and 
which resemble certain aspects of 
the British system. For example, 
he would have the “President du 
Conseil” given constitutional recog- 
nition and authority. He would 
grant the Premier the right to ap- 
peal to the country in case of dis- 
agreement with the Chamber of 
Deputies, instead of being compelled 
to resign as under the present sys- 
tem. He would have the Govern- 


| of the “agricutural adjust: | thereby 
Harry L. Hopkins. ¥ormer social | in- 
worker. Director of relief in New | meving Se wer epee as at 


present for Parliament to initiate 
expenditures which may gravely up- 
set budgetary plans. He would have 
the status of civil service employes 


| _ York State when Franklin Roose- 
£ velt was Governor. Now Adminis- 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 6.) 
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of the League to the very deli- 


ference that the Council might Jex- | 


to be followed.” Shocked and pained | 


when her demands for rearmament © 


for the Reich withdrew from Geneva | 


ton Doumergue, who came out of — 
retirement at a time of crisis last | 


it will be able to stand up under the | 


chats” with the French people he — 


mand the reforming of their gov- | 


defined in constitutional law. 
Finally, he would try to divorce the 
judiciary from politics. 

But the independent Frenchman, 
jealous of his rights and suspicious 
of those in power, is not reacting 
very warmly to the premier’s recom- 
mendation for reform. Meanwhile, 
Parliament will convene in a short 
time, and the lease of life on the 


present compromise government 
may be nearing an end. 
x* 


HAT “WOOLEN STOCKING.’”— 
Not only is the French Premier 
seriously concerned with the un- 
certain political situation, but its 
accompanying evil, the economic 
depression, is likewise plaguing the 
days and nights of the government. 
The ominous whispers of possible 
devaluation of the franc have 
reached the Premier’s ears. Taking 
his people into his confidence in his 
“fireside chat,” the Premier declared 
that devaluation would ruin France, 
and would “ruin that famous French 
woolen stocking that people abroad 
sometimes laughed at because they 
were envious of it. 

“Perhaps you will say that when 
our money has been devalued,” he 
said, “we can bring it up again. 
That is impossible once it no longer 
has any value. You cannot revive 
the dead.” 

As France struggles with gold, the 
“gold bloc” is meeting in Geneva to 
explore the possibilities of mutual 
trade assistance. This group of na- 
tions has been clinging to the gold 
standard despite the .abandonment 
of it by the rest of the world 
through mutual cooperation in pro- 
tecting their currencies from specu- 
lative attacks, and from drains on 
reserves. Nov’ it is being suggested 
by Belgium that this cooperation be 
extended to mutual preferential 
trade agreements. France, at first 
cool to the suggestion, is believed to 
be warming to it. 

xx 
USTRIA’S GUARDIANS.—Just 
in case anybody has forgotten 
(Germany, perhaps), three powers 
have reaffirmed at Geneva that the 
integrity of little Austria must be 


‘maintained. On Sept. 27 a com- 


munique was issued from this inter- 
national city to the effect that after 
examining the Austrian situation 
anew, France, Italy, and Great Brit- 
ain endorse again the declaration 
of Feb. 1” maintaining the necessity 
of insuring that the independence 
of Austria be safeguarded. It. was 
following the struggle between the 
government and socialists in Feb- 
ruary, that the three powers, fearing 
the German avowed imperialism in 
the direction of Austria, tossed a re- 
minder over the Rhine that mainte- 
nance of the integrity of this little 
strife-torn domain was of primary 
importance to them. . 


* 

BARGAIN FOR PEACE.—Whe1 

the world was beginning to de- 
spair that anything but deadlocks 
and recriminations would mark the 
thorny path of negotiations between 
Japan and Russia over the sale of 
the latter’s interest in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchukuo, a 
settlement was announced on Sept. 
23 in Tokyo. The price was set at 
about 50 million, or a modification 
of the terms demanded by both 
sides. 

With the railroad coming officially 
under the control of Japanese Man- 
chukuo one of the numerous sources 
of potential trouble between Russia 
and Japan out in the Far East has 
been removed. Ever since 1931 when 
the soldiers of the Midado took 
possession of what was then Man- 
churia, and thereby came in direct 
contact with the Russians on the 
north and in the railroad territory, 
observers’ predictions of real mili- 
tary clashes between the two powers 
have lacked nothing but the date. 


CONOMIC ARBITRATORS.— 
Something new in the line of 
arbitrators for the Americas is be- 
ing set up under the governing 
board of the Pan American Union. 
The latter is carrying out the man- 
date laid on it by the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States held at Montevideo a year 
ago. There are to be set up arbi- 
tration tribunals in each American 
Republic to insure to business men 
of the different republics impartial 
arbitrators and a standard proced- 
ure for the speedy settlement of 

economic controversies. 

x 
LUE BLUE SHIRTS.— Are the 
Irish Blue Shirts blue? Yes, 
actually and (figuratively. The 
resignation of Gen. Owen O’Duffy 
from the leadership of the left-wing 
faction of the United Ireland Party 
over differences with the leaders of 
the right wing group is threatening 
to precipitate a crisis in this Irish 
Fascist organization. Regional di- 
rectors and members are taking 
sides in the dispute. With the 
O’Duffy followers calling for a spe- 
cial Blue Shirt Congress to air the 
O’Duffy resignation, and to push 
plans for his reinstatement, the 
United Ireland Party has plenty of 
troubles in store for it. It may be 
that the de Valera government will 
expect a little less interference with 
its plans from the Blue Shirts now 
that the latter are having difficulties 
of their own. 

P. A. FREDFRICK. 
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Munitions Hearin 
And Its Echoes 


Senator Nye Seeks to Take 
Profits Out of Next War 


The Senate munitions investigators have 
retired from the public hearing room un- 
til Dec. 2, in order to go over the sensa- 
tional evidence that was offered ves of 
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ALPHABETICAL GROUPS 
Progress During the Week of Emergency Agencies — 
of Recovery Program 


three weeks in which representatives of 
America’s leading war material firms ap- 
peared before the committee. But. echoes 
of the three weeks’ hearings are still be- 
ing heard from various quarters. 

On Sept. 28, after a conference with 
President Roosevelt, Sen. Gerald P. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of the. 
committee, promised that there would be 
still more startling disclosures before the 
investigation was over. Senator Nye also. 
revealed that there is some _ possibility 
that the British will inaugurate a similar | 
investigation of their war material firms. , 
Moreover, the committee chairman an- 
nounced that he favored “the nationali- 
zation of industry devoted to war prepar- 
ations and the waging of war,” and will 
definitely advocate in the next Congress a 
bill for confiscatory income taxes in time) 
of war. 

Meanwhile, the State Department was 
Still hearing protests on the subject of the 
disclosures made at the hearings. On 
Sept. 25 Lammot duPont of the Delaware 
munitions firm, called at the Department | 
to talk with Secretary Hull and Under-| 
secretary Welles about the company’s 
business in Argentina. Four cablegrams 
from the duPont company to Argentina , 
were not revealed to the public by the in- | 
vestigating committee after confering with | 
State Department officials. It has been 


solute in the United States to immedi- 
ately make the payment without any 
bondholders proceedings. 


—National Labor Relations 
NLRB Board. Election by employes 
of Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., for 
| collective bargaining agency. Result: 
_ Company union, 1053; American Fed- 
| eration union, 643. A. F. of L. may “ap- 
| 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Start vote to de- 
termine whether farmers want another 
corn-hog program. Poll of cotton far- 
mers looms. Run down canard of man 
who got rich by not raising hogs. Pro- | 
cessing tax levied on peanuts. Farm | 
income jumps and smiles come back to . 
the country. 


Civilian Conservation Corps. peal. 

Reports that up to Sept. 1, the 
CCC has given employment to 850,000 — 
persons, paid out $113,000,000 in relief 
funds to the families of young men in 
the forest camps, improved industrial Clay Williams as chairman, Leon C 
employment by purchase of $250,000,000 Marshall as executive secretary. Five- 
worth of supplies, materials and services, | man board to take over the duties of 
and completed a varied program of | administering NRA formerly 
forestry conservation work. General Johnson. 


NIRB—\Jational Industrial Recovery 
Board. Created by President 
Sept. 27. Organized Sept. 28 with S. 


FCC Federa! Communications Com- 

mission. Starts hearings Oct.3 
at Washington on question whether 
Congress should allocate a fixed per- 
centage of broadcasting time to educa- 
tional and other non-profit programs. © 
Many witnesses scheduled on both | 


NR A—National Recovery Adminis- 

tion. General Johnson resign- 
ed. Donald Richberg emerged as guid- 
ing factor. New board takes over ad- 
ministration, with policy determination 
by Industrial Emergency Committee. 
Wheels. slow down in administration, 


‘ ' remain. Policies to change with more 
Peruvian Ambassador Santander has RA—Federal Emergency Relief on 


been instructed by his government to in- 
stitute a suit against an official of the 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company incon-. 
nection with a document which was made 
public at one of the hearing sessions. 


Administration. Advises 14 
States that they must provide a larger 
share of the relief load. The States 
which are not providing a sufficient pro- 
portion of relief are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 


PW Works Administration. 

Starts demolition of slum 
dwellings in Atlanta, Ga., area which 
is to be provided with new housing. 


held by | 


Familiar Figures 
To Be Missing in 


Next Congress 


Some 70 Changes in House 
Already Certain; Defeats 
And Retirements Affect 
Senators Also 


Familiar figures in the Senate and the 
House in past years will be missing in the 
74th Congress which convenes next Janue 
ary. 

Changes that already have taken place, 
by defeats in primaries, voluntary retire- 
ments, and deaths, assure approximately 
70 new faces in the House, with the ree 
sults in the November elections yet te 
come. 

In the expiring 73rd Congress, the latest 
record shows the political line-up of the 
Senate was: Democrats, 60; Repuélicans, 
35; Farmer-Labor, 1. In the House it 
was: Democrats, 309; Republicans, 114; 
Farmer-Labor, 5. What the result will be 


after the election next month is anybody’s 


guess. 


36 Retire From House 

Of the members of the House in the 
expiring Congress, 36 were not candidates 
for re-election. That includes those who 
retired from public life, as well as those: 
who had other aspirations, for posts as 
Senator, Governor or other office. 

There were 25 of the old Representa 
tives who were defeated in their State 
primaries, and two more went down to 
defeat in the Maine election. There are 
seven vacancies in the House as it is ree 
corded for the present expiring Congress. 

In the Senate, Senators Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, Chairman of the Interstate 


Government 


sissippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


FH AWFederal Housing Administra- 

tion. Nation-wide drive to 
stimulate modernization loans gaining 
headway, with better housing cam- 


paigns in process of formation in 1,500 © 


cities and towns. Bank officials and in- 
dustrial leaders in conferences with Ad- 
ministrator Moffett pledge support and 


Commerce Committee, and Thompson 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, voluntarily retire 
with the expiring Congress. Senators Ste- 
phens. (Dem.), of Mississippi, Chairman 
of _the Committee on Commerce, and 
Erickson (Dem.), of Montana, were de« 
feated in the primaries. Senator Golds- 
borough ‘(Dem.), of Maryland, retired 
from the Senate to run for Governor and 
defeated. 


Speaker Rainey Missing 


Announces that plans are under way 
for housing developments in 36 cities. 
Starts condemnation proceedings for 
property wanted in $12,500,000 housing 
development in Chicago. 


REC —Peconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Announced that to 
date it had made 165,000 industrial 
loans, amounting to $12,628,375. Loans 
for $16,000,000 were approved for Los 
Angeles, one million for flood control 


and the balance for work in getting 
water from the Colorado River. 
Authorized 12 loans for drainage and 
irrigation projects amounting to §$3,- 
934500. This brings the total author- 
ized under the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act up to $73,848,708.46. 
Announced plans to help finance trust 


say success of the housing act will 
mean business stimulus. FHA carrying 
on extensive literature and speaking 
campaign. 


Have Been Doing 


‘—Home Owners Loan Corpor- 
HOLC ation. Secretary of Treasury | 


poration. Their decision is that the 
guaranty of those bonds means that 
even if either corporation should de- 
fault in payment of principal or inter- | 
est on a bondholder’s demand for the 
money when due, the obligation is ab- 


mission. Announced the pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange Act 
that would go into effect on Oct. 1. 
Also announced the exemptions and 
time extensions that were granted in 
connection with this act. 


tape removed from Veterans’ Aji-'| 
‘ministration records. Special force’ 
| worked seven months to cut the tape, 
used in binding pension records. 


War Department orders all planes 


Speaking tour in August. 
Nominated his possible successor as 


Conspicuous among the figures missing 
from the House is the late Speaker Henry 
T. Rainey, of Illinois, who died on a 


His party has 


member, but a contest is on for the 
Speakership. 


Representative Beck fRep.), of Phila- 


|| and Attorney General rule there are no ans { : delphia, Pa., expounder of the Constitu- 

D te th W ek || §mplied conditions whatever about the | companies specializing in large mort- | tion and foe of prohibition, is voluntarily 

ath me we — full and unconditional guaranty of prin- | 848ges. retiring with the fading Congress. 

. cipal and interest on bonds of HOLC Representative Martin (Dem.), of Port- 

HREE HUNDRED MILES of red 2nd the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- SEC Securities and Exchange Com- | land, Oreg., retired from the House and 


has been nominated for governor. Repre- 
sentative West (Dem.), of Gransville, | 
Ohio, retired from the House to become a 
losing candidate for governor. 


ed other veterans will be off the roll 
calls. 


purchased in the future to. be fully 
equipped with instruments and have 
two-way radio. 


_ Navy to take new 10,000-ton. cruiser 
“Tuscaloosa” from rye 15 ry 
shake-down cruise to Argenta. 
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Rayson Service Bureau and Rayson 
Institute of Denver charged by Trade 
Commisison with misleading public 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 


Spacious Sun Decks— 
into believing they represent the Gov- Large sunny rooms—old a 


applicants. Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 


and European Pla n— 


Electro Metallurgical Co., in court 
brief, claims Government has no 
right to control New River in West 
Virginia because stream is not navi- 


She-TRAYMORE 
gable. prBLANTIC CITY. 101 West 58th Street 


New York*’s NEWEST 


SKYSCRAPER HOTEL 
overlooking 
Central Park 


The Barbizon-Plaza is located in the social and cul- 
tural center... opposite Central Park, just a few min- 
utes from the theatrical district, Radio City, and 
exclusive Fifth Avenue shops. Convenient to the 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania Stations, and 
within one block of all transit lines. Here at no 
extra cost, are offered many courtesies... the Con- 
tinental breakfast served in your room, piping 
hot, with no charge, no tip, no delay; nightly con- 
certs and refreshments, Friday night forums, the- 
atricals, art exhibits, and a well-stocked library. 


TOWER ROOMS—LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 


As low as *3 a Day, 917 a Week 
Double Room a Dey, a Week 


A tour of inspection invited. Write for booklet USN, or phone CI 17-7000 


BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL 


. Central Park South 
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THE ENDING OF THE JOHNSON DYNASTY IN THE NRA 


AMERICA’S NATION. AL NEWS. Auited States OCTOBER 1. 1934 


Shortly afterward farmers in Ne- 
braska and North Dakota revolted 
against the Blue Eagle and started 
boycotting stores that displayed the 
sign. 

By January, 1934, General Johnson 
was saying to a gathering of retail 
merchants: 


“ : ident: The reorgani-| “If I had only nine words with which 
Dear Mr. Pres to address you I would rise and say: 


zation of NRA is becoming momen- ‘Keep prices down. Yor God's sake, 
tarily more urgent. * * * I do hope | keep prices down.’” 


you will now see eye-to-eye with me = But for every two codes of fair com- 

on the subject of my resigning from | | Petition that emerged from the NRA 

a job which as reorganized seems al- | fares one nag vo pe provision ni 

** mitting some form of price contro 

together superfluous. , by industry. The trend of prices was 

“While I feel that my executive re- | ‘upward. The Agricultural Adjust- 
sponsibilities should cease at once, 


‘ment Administration found that as 
may I suggest that this resignation be s d t 


an 5 fast as farm prices rose, prices of the 
effective October 15 in order to give | tings that farmers bought rose in 
me time to make such study of rec- 


k proportion. Here, economists warned, 
ords as will enable me to make MY/\was a fundamental contradiction in 
final report. * * “ Sincerely, Hugh S./ the recovery program. 

Johnson.” 


Great Work Is Dorie! 
In Giving Codes 
To Industry 


“New York City, Sept. 24, 1934. 


Reversal of Policy 
Failed to Appear 


“Hyde Park, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1934. 

“Dear Hugh: It ls because you and 
I have felt for some time that NRA 
has fulfilled its first phase and calls 
for revision of its organization that I 
am accepting your resignation to take 
effect October 15. * * * 

“IT repeat what I have so often said 
to you—that I am happy not only in 
our friendship and your loyalty but 
that in a time of great stress and fear 
your courage, enthusiasm, and energy. 
were a very potent factor in 
a stalled machine. * * * 

“T hope much that during Cine 
next few months you will get a 
thoroughly deserved rest, and that 
then you will be able to help me 
further in new duties and new tasks 
of public service. * * * Faithfully 
yours, Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


there a reversal of policy as recom- 
mended by more and more officials? 
Not at all. Rather, a retreat was 
made in the form of an exemption 
from Blue Eagle requirements on 
merchants in towns of 2,500 popula- 
tion and under. Then, decision was 
made that there would be no more 
grants of price control.-power in new 
codes. Then out of the White House 
came an order that bidders on Gov- 
ernment contracts could cut prices up 
to 15 per cent without violating their 
codes. 


Now Donald Richberg, Generai 
Counsel of NRA and chief Presiden- 
tial adviser on its problems, contends 
that industry raised prices too rap- 
idly under codes and killed the goose 
that could have laid its golden eggs. 
Here, in price controls and in con- 
trols granted industry to regulate 


roduction of goods so that the higher 
Thus ends the governmental dynasty | ane could 4. maintained, he ree 


established in June, 1933, by Gen. Hugh | ; 
Samuel Johnson. With his retire- | 
ment, and the establishment of a|_ Then there was milestone No. 3. 
beard to take his place, goes the , It concerned promises and enforce- 
dtama and the glamor from the Na-; ™ent of those promises. 
tional Recovery Administration—st | General Johnson, by a campaign 
one time the chief recovery hope of the | that far surpassed any other peace- 
New Deal. A period of quiet definitely | time effort, convinced the people of 
is sought by the President. ‘the country that they could pull 
The Nation knows of the unusual | themselves out of the depression by 
record of General Johnson. There has ® Vast cooperative effort. 
been told frequently the spectacular Success, he said, depended upon 
feat he ‘accomplished in driving 500 ruthless dealing with “chiselers” and 
industries and 24,000,000 workers into| upon a policy of live and let live 
codes of fair competition. The Nation’) among industrial concerns that met 
wonders, and this wonder is openly | the basic hour and wage requirements 
expressed by many members of Con-|0f NRA. _ coe 
gress, whether NRA can continue on! But no chiselers went to jail. Very 
anything like its former broad base few Blue Eagles came out of windows 
witheut the General at the helm. of establishments that did not ob- 
But in the past little has been said Serve Blue Eagle ee = 
of the mis-steps and the inevitable found tha 
mistakes in Judgment tnat have led | 
to the brief exchange of letters be-|DUndreds of ‘codes, 


: _|problems of enforcement connected 
eat Roosevelt and Gen with each. Soon the legal division 


of NRA and the compliance division 

Need of Reforms of ‘NRA were virtually admitting that 

In NRA Program the problem of enforcement was too 
Yet it is that part of the picture 


vast and complicated for them to 
deal with. 

that is now under closest study by im-; General Johnson admitted that 
portant officials. They are scanning! the machine had grown too large for 
the record to discover those pitfalls | comfort. 

that tripped up the former Adminis- 

trator and led to a condition ap- 

proaching chaos in the Fecovery Ad- 
ministration: It is that condition to 
which General Johnson refers in tell- 
ing President Roosevelt that a reor- 


Johnson Dynasty 
Comes to an End 


Small Industries 
Complain of Effects 
There began to be cries from small 
‘industries that they were being 
squeezed by the large concerns. 
as was, “momentarily more Clarencé Darrow headed a board that 
brought in scathing denunciations of 
When segregated and tagged, those nRA Equally scathing replies came 
pitfalls are expected to serve as warn- | from General Johnson and Donald 
ings to the new administrators about | 'Richberg. Congress began to be rest- 
to engage in a salvage operation. Al- jess over complaints against the Blue 
ready catalogued are a number of) Fagle and in June the licensing sec- 
events. They represent milestones in| tion of the Recovery Act lapsed with- 
the road up the hill of success and) oyt a fight for its retention. 
down again, as followed by the retir- Again this was accepted as a sign 
ing administration. of retreat, and General Johnson took 
One, strangely, is the creation of the! the defensive. 
Blue Eagle itself. Also, promised recovery failed to 
When, on a hot July night in 1933,, develop. The millions that were to 
General Johnson gathered industrial | be re-employed continued unem- 
and labor leaders in a room of the|Ployed. August brought 
Department of Commerce Building and. business and rising unemployment. 
told them that they could not get out | |September showed a continuation of 
until they had agreed upon a vast/ that trend. Increasingly there came 
drive under a blanket code, he threw | from <andidates for office a demand 
his lot with those who thought that | that something be done with NRA. 
recovery could be brought about with | 
one push. 


There followed extravagant prom- 
ises of 6,000,000 men back at work by 
Labor Day, 1933, with another 6,000,000 
to get jobs because of the jobs for the 
first six million. 


Threats were made to “crack down” 
on those who failed to sign up under 
the Blue Eagle. A fight was picked' Public works money is providing a num- 
with Henry Ford. “Economic death” ber of cities and towns with municipal 
was promised for those firms which | ,ower, which has driven private utility 


balked at the program. This eco- ‘companies out of business. Most notable 


nomi 
case is that at Knoxville, where the power 
company sold out to the Government, 


consumers who signed a pledge to ' 
buy only under the NRA symbol. UCR He 

Under this pressure industry was To clear up the tog of confusion that 
brought quickly to an acceptance of | Sutrounded the Public Works Administra- 

tion's power policies, Administrator Ickes 

codes of fair competition. But threats has made a definite statement of these 
did not materialize. Henry Ford con- policies. 
tinued to operate. The boycott; First, he says that public works loans 
proved ineffective. Blue Eagles were|to cities wishing to sell their own power 
not withdrawn from violators. In-| will not be made unless they are able to 
dustrialists began to report that the. 


Low Rates Required — 
For City Power Loans 


.PWA Funds Depend on Ability 
To Beat Power Company 


sell power cheaper than the utility and 
Johnson bark was worse than his bite. poe earn enough to pay off the PWA 


oan, 
The Price Problem 


Second, he believes that loans for mu- 
And Recovery 


nicipal power are socially desirable be- 
Cause State laws authorize city-owned 
Milestone No. 2 concerned prices. electric plants. 
Economists warned that the Blue| However, before a loan is made, PWA 
Eagle drive of 1933 would raise in- 
dustrial prices at a time when they 


gives the power company a chance to re- 
duce rates at least as low as those the 
, city would charge for its municipal power. 
probably should not be raised. The! r¢ the does this, 
Planning and Research Division of! steps to see that the rates will not be 
NRA, created to provide the basis for! boosted right back where they were, and 
administration through use of facts’ then refuses to make a loan. . 
and figures, found its wings clipped., 1 all cases where PWA money has 
In August, Prof. William G. Ogburn,| | rates 
een low below private rates, says Mr. 
of the University of Chicago, resigned, | Token. In a lot of other instances, utili- 
warning that too much power WAS | ties cut their rates when cities where they 
being given industry to control prices, Operate sought public works loans to 
without strict Federal regulation., make their own power. 


How was this problem faced? Was, 


This all leads the studying officials | try.” He injected himself into set- 
now to conclude that too much was/|tlements of threatened big strikes. 
promised; too little carried out in the Labor went to Congress and fought 
first NRA set-up. for machinery to enforce the rights 

Milestone No. 4 involved labor rela- tiaf it thought it had received under 
tions. |NRA. It got the National Labor Re- 

Most outspoken enthusiasts for | ations Board with limited power. As 
NRA during its early days were offi- | difficulty followed difficulty, groups 
cials of the American Federation of °f workers turned on General John- 
Labor. ‘Section 7a of the Industrial|50M, accusing him of opposing their 
Recovery Act guaranteeing the right | ©@uUse. 
of collective bargaining, was hailed| Again ambiguities and uncertain- 
as a Magna Charta for: labor. | ties over a broad field brought trouble 

But soon ambiguities began to arise 4nd tended to alienate labor. The: 
concerning the meaning of the labor economists contended that the Gov-' 
section of NIRA. General Johnson | @rmment had bitten off more than il. 
ahd Mr. Richberg interpreted the Act| Could chew. 
as they saw it. Labor had different 
ideas. Strikes developed, and difli- Business Improvement 
culties in this field led to creation of |Below Expectations 
a Nation] Labor Board, which inter-} There also was milepost No. 5. This 
preted the Act in a different manner; concerned business men. 


than NRA. They have been pictured by Mr. 
Di ficulties Found Richberg and others who drew the 


Act that resulted in NRA's creation 
In Enforcement 


as the real guiding sponsors of the 

But here, as in other fields, enforce- 
ment proved difficult. Ovrders of the 
Labor Board were flouted. General. 
Johnson announced that:. “This ad- 
ministration is not going to be used 
aS a means of unionizing any indus- | 


groups in codes were given the powers | 
that they sought. Anti-trust law re- 
strictions were waived. Acts that, 
formerly were illegal were lawful now.’ 
But business did not improve on| 


the scale anticipated. In March the 
President and General Jonnson called 
2 meeting of code authorities and 
suggested that industry reduce its 
hours of operation and increase its 
wage scales. 


At that point the industrialists of 
the Nation turned. They balked at 
the suggestion and started out to bat- 
tle the influence of Government in 
their affairs. Nothing happened. 
There was no Executive order calling 
for the hour cut and wage increase 
program, as had been threatened. 

Once more, as officials now see it, 
the Johnson bark was worse than his 
bite. The forces he hed set loose 
proved constantly more difficult io 
control. 

So now, General Johnson is step- 
ping aside. With him are going many 

of his leading assistants in NRA. 
Predictions are made that the NRA 
Sails will be trimmed. Much of the 
super-structure may be wiped out, if 


plans now drafted should be carried 
whole program. Important industrial out. 


Gen. Johnson's letter to the President's 
follows: 


| “The President. 


“Hyde Park. N. Y. 
“Dear Mr. President: 
“The reorganization of NRA which has 


been the subject of so many conferences 


and memoranda between us, is becoming 
momentarily more urgent. We are in 
agreement upon the general form of re- 
organization and I do hope you will now 
also see eye to eye with me on the sub- 
ject of my resigning from a job which as 
reorganized seems altagether superfluous. 

“Added to this are private considera- 
tions which are becoming more and more 
| poignant. I therefore urge again your 
acceptance of. my resignation. 

“Our cordial and warm relations over so 
long a time ke it unnecessary to say 
that you will gentinue to have my loyalty 
and, when circumstances permit. my 
services in fhe new duties you have in 
mind. 

“While I feel that my executive re- 
sponsibility should cease at once. may I 
suggest that this resignation be effective 
Oct. 15, in order to give me time to make 
such study of records as will enable me 
to make my final report. 

“Sincerely, 
“HUGH S. JOHNSON.” 

The President replied to Gen. Johnson 
as follows: 

“Dear Hugh: 

“It is because you and I have felt for 
some time that NRA has fulfilled its first 
phase and calls for revision of its organ- 


ization, that I am accepting your resigna- 
tion, to take effec’ Oct .15, as you suggest, 
in order that you may study the records 


(Errors of Judgment 
That Made Reform 
Necessary 


preliminary to the making of your final 
report. 

“I repeat what I have so often said to 
you—that I am happy not only in our 
friendship and your loyalty but that in a 
time of great stress and fear your courage, 
enthusiasm and energy were a very potent 
factor in restarting a stalled machine, 
More than that it will always be remem- 
bered that under you, the NRA in only a 
little over a year, accomplished long over- 
due reforms in our social’ and business 
structures. 

“The elimination of child labor, the 
recognition of the principles of a fair 
wage and of collective bargaining and the 
first efforts to eliminate unfair practices 
within business—these among many others 
are chalked up to your credit. 

“I hope that during these next few 
months you will get a thoroughly deserved 
rest and that then you will be able to 
help me further in new duties and new 
tasks of public service. 

“I shall see you in Washington very 
soon. 

“Faithfully yours, 


“F. D. ROOSEVELT.” 
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Business Men 
FORGET TO BE TIRED 


HEN you step inside a train bright with color, 
fresh as a seaside verandah ... sit down in a 
deep, comfortable easy chair in a lounge car gay 
with music—you simply can’t remember to be tired. 
You've cast off your weariness like an old coat.. And 
dinner in , cheerful Tavern Car takes your mind 
a hundred and fifty years away from the current | 
scene ... to hospitable Colonial boards laden with 
delicious viands . . . to mellow days when leisure 
was a happy art.... But let’s get back to work. 
The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon‘it! 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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Meaning of ‘Check-offs’ 
And Other Labor Terms .- 


Worker’s Dues to Union Withheld 
From Pay—Horizontal’ and ‘Vertical’ 
Unions; ‘Yellow-dog Contracts’ 


ee LABOR unions are ‘ 


demanding of employers that they 
not only extend recognition to unions 
as the agency for collective bargain- 
ing, but that they accept the “check- 
oft” system. This was true of demands 
of striking workers in the aluminum 
industry and the textile industry. 

In neither of these cases did the 


’ final statement include a grant to labor 


of its claim to the “check-off.” But 
previously that claim had been won in 


' the soft coal industry, and similar suc- 
~ eess had been attained in single plants 


and in a few smaller industries. Re- 
currence of the demand in several re- 
cent industrial disputes is accepted in 
Washington as a sign that the “check- 
off” has become a new labor objec- 
tive. 

That the question arises of why this 
should be so. Just what is the “check- 
off?” Why does labor seek its accept- 
ance? Why do employers resist its ac- 
ceptance as the least acceptable of all 
organized labor demands? 

The “Check-off” System 
An answer to the first of these ques- 


tions really explains the other two. 


That is true because the system in- 
volves an agreement by the industry 
to check off or collect the dues for the 
labor union. The employer really be- 
comes a collection agent for organized 
labor, taking from each pay envelop 
the amount of the membership dues 
established by the union. These funds 
then are turned over to the union 
treasury. 

But even more is involved than the 
collection by the company of union 
funds. The very fact of collection 
means that there first has been an ac- 
ceptance of the labor organization as 
the sole agency to represent the 
workers. This means that the union 
has been recognized and has been given 
& monopoly of employment in the 
plant. In other words the company 
is closed to all except union members, 
inasmuch as every worker automati- 
cally has the expense of union mem- 
bership deducted from his wage. 

When this stage is reached the union 
has achieved its most advanced goal. 
Not only is there acceptance of tHe 
organization as the single spokesmen 
for all workmen involved, but the com- 
pany takes over the onerous task of 
filling the coffers of the union through 
automatic collection of dues. 

Thus unions want the check-off be- 
cause it means a closed union shop, 
end it means a well-filled union ex- 
chequer. Employers resist the check- 
off because it means not only union 


By WALTER E. EDGE 


Wormer Ambassador to France, in radio 
broadcast over NBC network 


Britain’s practical New Deal gripped 
the public imagination because it was 
sound. Holders of war stock agreed to 
convert their 5 per cent holdings to 
new ones of lower interest and thus 
save the Government a huge annual 
sum. A protective tariff was brought 
into force and in a short time proved 
its worth both as an encouragement to 


“home industry and also as a means of 


revenue. 

Peculiarly enough, whilst Britain is 
protecting home industry by this 
means, the United States is apparently 
preparing to tear down its tariffs with 
the absurd idea that the world will 
consume its surpluses. If you would 


but study Britain’s negotiations of 


trade agreements, you would quickly 
realize that foreign countries will only 
purchase what they must have and no 
ng and from us, mainly raw mater- 


BETTER BUSINESS 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 
Former Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in interview following tour 
of Southern States 
Business is definitely on the upturn 
in the United States. The improve- 


- ment has been most marked in the ag- 


ricultural field, which has been hit 
hardest during the depression. 

In most places I was told business 
was better than at any time during the 
last five years. In fact, I was told in 
Kentucky that if outside newspapers 
were barred from the State its citizens 
would believe the millennium had 
come. 


PRODUCTION: MORE? OR LESS? 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Economist and Statistician, in address be- 
fore Economic Club at Boston, Mass. 

The solution of our problem is to in- 
crease rather than decrease produc- 
tion. Only as more is produced is there 
more to divide. 

We cannot get richer by borrowing 
more, but only by producing more. A 
36-hour week may help in distributing 
poverty, but it will never help to dis- 
tribute riches. 


FOR “PROPER” MOVIES 
By the MOST REVEREND J. H. RYAN 


Rector, Catholic University, in radio broad- 
cast discussing campaign of Legion of 
ncy to promote propriety in 
motion pictures 


The Legion of Decency has not em- 
barked on a censorship or prohibition 
campaign. It wants and demands one 
thing only—clean, wholesome movies. 

The right to make money by supply- 
ing public entertainment is not open 
to question The question has to do 
with immoral entertainment, and we 
deny that any man has a right to traffic 
with the moral lives of our people. 

Of course, we cannot oppose dollar 
to dollar. But we can oppose the high 
moral sense of our people, and of the 
American people, to the low, degrading 


tone of s0 many movie producers and 


their products. 


P recognition as the sole bargainer for 


the employes, but it imposes an added 
problem in the necessity for collect- 
ing union dues. 


If industry would accept this union 
demand, then there would be no. prob- 
lem of Section 7a in the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. Labor would 
not only have been granted a right to 
organize but would have realized that 
right in practice. There then would 
be complete collective bargaining. 

But the “check-off"—if accepted as 
the ultimate labor goal—also implies a 
form of organization of workers by in- 
dustry instead of by craft. In other 
words, it really can be applied effec- 
tively only in those industries where 
there is a single organization of em- 
ployes. This means the presence of a 
“vertical” rather than a “horizontal” 
union. 


Vertical “Industrial” Union 

If employers are to bargain with 
one set of representatives of all workers 
and are to accept the task of checking 
off the membership dues of those 
workers, then labor must be organized 
in a way that will make that task 
possible. The most convenient form 
of organization for that pumpose would 
be one big union—a vertical union— 
extending through the various groups 
of employes. 

Thus in the soft coal industry there 
is the union known as: the United 
Mine Workers of America. That union 
represents all coal miners in the or- 
ganized portions of the industry. Its 
leaders deal with the leaders of the 
employers who have their organization. 
The employers “check-off” the union 
dues. This is the principle present ex- 
ample of a “vertical union” in opera- 
tion. 

The Horizontal “Crafts” Union 

The other type of union—known as 
the craft union or horizontal union— 
is the common type in the American 
Federation of Labor. It is the out- 
growth of the period when union or- 
ganization was confined largely to 
skilled trades. Thus within the building 
industry instead of having one big 
construction union—in vertical form— 
there are unions of carpenters, brick 
masons, of stone masons, of electri- 
cians, of steamfitters, of plumbers and 
of many other crafts, éach with a sep- 
arate organization and with separate 
agreements with employers. 

At the other end of the scale from 
the industrial union and the check-off 
is the “yellow-dog contract,” which has 
bobbed back into the public eye as a 
result of the ‘textile strike. Francis 
J. Gorman, leader of the textile union, 
charged during the past week that 
employers in some instances were re- 
quiring textile workers to sign these 
contracts as a condition of returning 
to work. 

A “yellow dog” contract is a promise 
by a worker not to join a labor or- 
ganization. This form of contract has 
been denounced by Congress in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act as contrary to 
public policy and as not enforceable 
in Federal courts. However, a specific 
act of Congress seeking to outlaw this 
sort of contract in both State and 
Federal courts was held invalid. 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest 
to readers. Excerpts only can be 
published because of limited space. 
Communications not intended for 
publication should be so marked. 


For a Conservative Party 
Sir: 

I have read the editorial “The 
Strike of Capital,” and I judge, 
after reading several recent issues 
of The News, that the paper is not 
enthusiastic for the New Deal. 

The News probably is one of the 
few periodicals in the country 
which is turning the searchlight 
on the New Deal. But where are 
some of us to turn, if the New Deal 
is not pleasant to us? ? 

Despite the Tugwells, Johnsons, 


Richbergs and brain trusters in the | 


Roosevelt Administration, we all 
know that Roosevelt himself is an 
ideal man for the presidency un- 
der present circumstances. At 
least he has no ulterior motive, is 
playing the game of no special in- 
terest and has as his chief goal 
the distribution to more of us of 
this world’s possibilities. * * * 

What we really need is a party 
that Thomas Jefferson could join— 
a party which maintains that that 
government is best that governs 
least; a party which would abol- 
ish the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Trade Com- 
mission and all commissions and 
bureaucracies that are holding 
business by the throat; a party 
which would abolish the NRA and 
give competitive business a chance 
to bring back a normal condition 
of affairs; a party which would 
stop wasting taxpayers’ money for 
the benefit of people who would 
be grafting in some fashion if 
Government funds were not avail- 
able; a party which insisted 
that business men should run 
business and not politicians, most 
of whom would never be able to 
hold down a job in business. 
PAUL MAY. 
Halethorpe, Md. 

Rerouting for Recovery 
Sir: 

Your editorial in a recent issue 
of The News entitled “At the Crozs- 
roads” is a masterpiece; and I wat 
you to know of my own apprecia- 
tion of: it, which I thought might 
be of some little encouragement 


for you to proceed along the same 


lines. 


for the President, as well as the 
public, to become somewhat more 
flexible if the recovery program is 
to get under way in better shape 
than at present. It is only too evi- 
dent that the remark of Mr. Al- 
fred E. Smith sometime ago, to the 


ECONOMIC ADVISER 
COMMERCE DEPARTME 


It will be necessary, of course, 


effect that no one would be ex- 
pected to kill Santa Claus before 
Christmas time, is being thoroughly 
demonstrated in all the primary 
and State elections that have been 
held within the last month. 


The unfortunate part about this 
situation is that most any kind of 
an administration, acting as a 
Santa Claus, can obtain the sup- 
port of the majority of voters in 
this country today, who consist of 
many people who do not think of 
the ultimate results that are fac- 
ing us due to the enormous and 
wasteful extravagance of Govern- 
ment expenses to bring about re- 
covery. 


It seems to me, however, thal 
the President, if he really feels the 


need of conservative help, should 


be offering the conservative ele- 
ment in this country today some- 
thing to hang their hat on. This 
is not being done because he does 
not declare his policies ahead of 
time, and of course, will not expect 


to make any declaration until after P 


the November elections. 
H. S. McLEOD. 

Delphos, Ohio. 

Burden Put Upon Thrift 
Sir: 

Who cares about a statement of 
“reassurance” from our. present 
Government when no promise can 
be depended upon? Our Govern- 
ment has repudiated its promises 
to its own people but still expects 
foreign nations to keep their prom- 
ises toward us. Also, those prom- 
ises to balance the budget are now 
thrown aside while spending goes 
on as freely as ever. 

Who is foolish enough in invest 
in real estate when contracts or 
agreements are voided or changed 
by Government decree overnight? 
For every debtor there is a creditor, 
and if the debtor is favored 
through legislation then the credi- 
tor is hurt to the same proportion 
as the debtor is favored. 

Since * * * the creditor class—or 
I might say, the “capital class”—is 
being penalized and abused for 
having been thrifty, using good 
sense and practicing “self denial,” 
you will now find this class liqui- 
dating to the fullest extent and 
“sitting tight.” While this course 
is not for the good of our country, 
yet it is, Every man for himself. 
And our present Administration is 
fully to blame. * * * 

But who are paying these bills? 
Yes, the creditor class; and they 
still have a little money only be- 
cause they prefer to walk rather 
than have their neighbor support 
them in luxury. 

Through the processing tax, A 
is taxed to pay B—which is plain 


—Underwood and Underwood 


LEO PASVOLSKY 
Research Specialist of Brookings Institute 
Who Has Been Drafted for Study of Tariff 
and Other Trade Restrictions 


economist, and for the past dozen years 
with the Brookings .Institution investigating 
trade and financial problems, has been drafted 
for temporary service with the Department of 
Commerce, His appointment is part of the plan 
for strengthening the Government’s group of 
experts, following the President’s recent suc- 
cessful appeal to Congress for new tariff-adjust- 


ing powers. 


Mr. Pasvolsky’s assignment will be in con- 
nection with study of international trade restric- 
tions and analysis of data to be presented to the 
interdepartmental committees working on for- 


eign trade agreements, 


Born 1893, Mr. Pasvolsky came to the United 
States in 1905. His education was at Columbia net. His present home is Los Angeles. 
University, New York, and University of Gen- 
He edited publications in 
New York, and wrote articles on economic and 


eva, Switzerland. 


international affairs. 


In 1932-33 Mr. Pasvolsky was one of a spe- 
cial committee of business men and economists, 
set up by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris, which prepared a series of re- 
ports to the World Monetary and Economic 
Beginning in 1927, he has at- 
tended all important international economic con- 
ferences at Geneva as well as the London con- 
ference, acting as an economic observer for 


Conference. 


Brookings Institution. 


Books of Mr. Pasvolsky have dealt with 
economics of communism, economic national- 
ism, monetary issues and foreign exchange con- 
trol. He is a joint author of two volumes on 
World War debt settlements and the relation of 


war debts to world prosperity. 


i 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL 
AVIATION COMMISSION 


legalized robery, and the burden 
again falling on those that “laid 
by for a rainy day.” Confidence! 
The word we hear and read so 
much about! But whose confi- 
dence do they want? Do they need 
the confidence of the debtor class 
or those on relief? What can they 
do or what be expected of them? 


No! The confidence that is 
sorely needed is that of the credi- 
tor class, or those that still have 
some savings laid up through “self- 
denial”—but which confidence can 
only be retrieved by the repeal of 
those laws and acts of our Gov- 
ernment which have made it un- 
safe for anyone to invest in any- 
thing, any place or anywhere. 

It may be all right to be your 
“brother’s keeper”; but, if you both 
have a cake and brother eats his 
immediately and enjoys it while you 
Save yours for tomorrow, and 
brother comes tomorrow and ex- 
pects your cake, too, then he ceases 
Me be your brother and becomes a 

og. 

JOHN T. VANDER VEEN. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

x** * 
“Common Sense Taxation” 
Sir: 

We like The United States News 
and we read the last page first. 
We are all so poor that instead of 
subscribing for the paper we “chip 
in” for one subscription and the 
paper is completely worn out when 
it has gone the rounds. When 
prosperity comes again there will 
be numerous new subscribers in 
Montana. 

Our opinion is that the housing 
program and the revival of home 
building and improvement indus- 
try would be automatically taken 
care of by a substantial reduction 
in the tax penalty now imposed 
on the owners. 

To obtain revenue in lieu of that 
which now penalizes the home 
owner, we should have a dollar 
turnover tax; the large business 
would automatically be the large 
taxpayer and it would not be bur- 
densome or a penalty. 

The small dealer or wage earner 
would pay accordingly; the chain 
store would not so easily crowd 
out the old home town merchants 
as when loss of trade occurred, the 
tax burden ‘would be reduced ac-. 
cordingly. 

There’ would be no penalty on 
thrift as at present. The spend- 
thrift would be a heavy taxpayer; 
now he owns nothing and pays no 
taxes directly; there is no encour- 
agement to be thrifty at present, 
simply because of our taxation sys- 


tem” *** 


GEO. T. SPAULDING. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


How Owner Can Get Loan 


To Prevent Lossof Home . 


Applicant Must Have Clear Title to Prop- 


erty 


and Maintain Residence Therein— 


Credit for Needed Repairs 


HEN PROPERTY OWNERS in ‘ 


cities, towns and villages get into 
financial straits and must have money 
to avoid losing their nomes, what must 
be done by them to get aid from the 


-Home Owners’ Loan Corporation? 


That Corporation—HOLC, as it is 
alphabetically known in the group of 
Federal emergency organizations at 
Washington—is a strictly temporary 
relief agency which, so far, has saved 
upwards of half a million homes, ac- 
cording to its most recent reports. It 
is a good will agency, to be resorted to 
only when all other means of refinanc- 
ing homes are unavailing. And the 
HOLC loans do not apply to farm 
loans—for that is another story, farm 
credit coming from other government 
agencies. 

There are approximately 260 fleld 
offices of the HOLC, scattered all 
through the States, where applications 
may be made or information obtained. 
Inquiry as to the nearest one of these 
offices to get into contact with may be 
addressed to Thc United States News 
or direct to the Division of Informa- 
tion, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Room 7500, New Post Office Depart- 
ment building, Washington, D. C. The 
application blank may be obtained from 
the branch office in the district where 
the property is located. 

There is no use applying for an HOLC 
loan if the home is on a farm, if the 
home is appraised at more than $20,000 
in value, or if the home accommodates 
more than four families. Such homes 
do not qualify under the law. 

Furthermore, to be eligible, a home 
must be the bona fide home of the ap- 
plicant, held in fee simple or under a 
leasehold having at least fifty years to 
run. The title must be. clear. If a 
part of the property is rented for busi- 
ness, the rent must be assigned to 
HOLC as additional security, but may 
be retained by the borrower as long as 
installments due on the HOLC loan 
are paid. 

Eligibility to Be Shown 

Every applicant must show eligibility 
for the loan. That means they must 
meet the corporation’s definition of 
financial distress. It must be shown 
the property meets certain conditions 
that will be examined into by govern- 
ment appraisers before the loan is 
made. Then, too, the applicant’s char- 
acter and credit rating in the com- 
munity must be satisfactory. 

Applicants can get loans from HOLC 
only when they are in actual danger 
of losing their homes through fore- 
closure or tax sale, or inability to pay 
under a purchase money contract, or 
when they cannot. borrow elsewhere to 
make repairs on unencumbered homes, 
or when mortgages on their homes are 
held by institutions that are in course 
of liquidation in the courts. False 
statements, wilful overvaluation of 
security, to influence a loan, and sub- 
stitutions of security, may lead to pros- 
ecution. 

After setting forth a complete de- 
scription of the property from the deed 
or other title papers, the application 
must show how long the applicant has 
lived on the premises; kind of con- 
struction of the home and its stories, 
room, age and heat; size of lot, costs 


was notable in his day. 


Californian. 


War. 


aviation. 


States. 


—~Underwood and Underwood 


+ FRANKLIN K. LANE, JR. > 
Son of Secretary of Interior in Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Wilson Is Air Pilot and Tech- 
nical Expert 


LF° PASVOLSKY, Russian-born American A GREAT MAN a generation ago sat on the 

bench of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and later became Secretary of the Interior 
in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
lin K. Lane, whose grasp of public problems 


Now his son, Franklin K. Lane, Jr., who looks 
to his father’s career as his inspiration, is in his 
turn in the public service. 
the Federal Aviation Commission making the 
most comprehensive survey of American aero- 
nautics ever undertaken by the Government. 

Like his distinguished father, Mr. Lane is a 
He is a native of San Francisco, 
and went to the public schools of the National 
Capital when the elder Lane was in the Cabi- 


He is a member of 


As an air pilot, Mr. Lane brings to the Com- 
mission a practical experience. 
expert on aviation, he was commissioned as first 
lieutenant in the Army Air Corps at the out- 
break of America’s participation in the World 
Later on, he accepted a commission to 
gerteres special duty in the United States Naval 

orces in France and Italy in 1918. 

Today Mr. Lane is a lawyer with offices in 
Los Angeles. He, however, has been engaged 
in extensive oil, coal and building material en- 
terprises in California, Chicago and Kansas. 

But with all these professional and business 
activities he has never lost his enthusiasm for 
That is President Roosevelt’s reason 
for naming him on the Commission that is now 
laying the groundwork for a report to Congress 
on what should be a national coordinated palicy 
toward all forms of aviation in the United 


DEPUTY FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR 


He was Frank- 


Regarded as an 


J. HOWARD ARDREY + 


Industrialist and Financier Who Will Supervise 
: Mortgage Insurance and Federal 
Mortgage Companies. 


HE EXTRAORDINARY TASK of spur- 

ring American thrift to the building of three 
or four million homes is the direct responsibility 
of J. Howard Ardrey, of New York, Deputy 
Federal Housing Administrator. 


Back in the nineties, Mr. Ardrey was a pri- 
vate banker, merchant, postmaster and railroad 
agent in the little town of Godley, Tex. That 
was spreading out some, and his activities have 
spread ever since. 
over the field of big business and finance. 


Mr. Ardrey is charged with supervising the 
operation of the important titles 2 and 3 of the 
Federal Housing Act. Title 1 is the moderniza- 
tion of existing homes, now well under way. 
Title 2 provides for mutual mortgage insurance 
of mortgages on new.construction, confined ex- 
clusively to residential or semi-residential prop- 
erties. Title 3 provides for creation of national 
mortgage companies under the direction of the 
Federal Housing Administration in order to af- 
ford nation-wide market for insured mortgages. 


Born at Dallas, Tex., in 1875, Mr. Ardrey was 
educated there and at the University of Texas. 
At Dallas, Mr. Ardrey was in real estate and 
mortgage loan business, cashier of the Gaston 
National Bank, member of the Federal Reserve 
advisory council, and, between 1908 and 1915, 
was City Treasurer. 


Going to New York City, Mr. Ardrey was 
successively vice president and a director of the 
New York National Bank of Commerce and the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 
from the latter, he became associated with vari- 
ous other institutions. 


SECRETARY OF FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


5 


—Harris and Ewing 


ment. 


His career has ranged all 


When he retired 


GOODRICH W. LINEWEAVER 


Newspaper Man Whose Knowledge of Utility 
Affairs Is to Be Diverted to Federal 


Purposes, 


OODRICH W. LINEWEAVER, of Vir- 
ginia, new Secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission, is a newspaper man who has made 
special studies of utilities in relation to govern- 
He comes to the Commission from the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, of which he has been 
successively city editor, assistant managing ed- 
itor, associate editor and legislative and special 
correspondent. 


A native of Harrisonburg, Va., Mr. Line- 
weaver was once editor of the Harrisonburg 
News-Record. His newspaper experience also 
has included service at Newport News and in 
North Carolina. 
printing clerk of the West Virginia House of 
Delegates. 


Mr. Lineweaver also has served as Secretary 
of the Hampton (Va.) Port Commission, 1912- 
1926; member of the Governor’s special seafood 
investigating commission in 1927; and mem- 
ber of the Governor’s advisory committee on 
fisheries reform laws in 1930. A war veteran, 
he has a record in the army transport service. 


Mr. Lineweaver has been active in utility and 
power problems and rate matters, in insurance 
and other rate investigations, tax questions and 
other Government problems. 


The Power Commission wields considerable 
power over power matters, which is not a mere 
play on words. 
control over power sites on navigable waters 
and on Federal lands and over the location, de- 
sign, construction, maintenance and operation 
of power projects. 
Commission’s direction, handles all the execu- 
tive details of this control. 


Twenty years ago he was 


It has general administrative 


Mr. Lineweaver, under the 


bof building and improvements and 


when bought or improved; total estie 
mated value; details of first and sece 
ond mortgages and principal and ine 
terest unpaid; taxes due and other ene 
cumbrances, liens and assessments. 

Applicants must snow what repairs 
are necessary on their homes; unpaid 
balances on fixtures, improvements and - 
repairs, insurance; what other real 
estate the applcants may have and the 
encumbrances and income, applicant’s 
age, famly income, why in distress and 
other data. 

One of the bright lights in the win- 
dow for distressed home-owners is the 
assurance that if the home is not ene 
Cumbered by a mortgage but is ene 
Cumbered with unpaid taxes or ase 
sessments, or is in urgent need of ree 
pair or remodeling, and the owner 
Cannot get a loan from any private 
lending agency, he may be eligible for 
an HOLC loan to pay such arrearage 
and do such reconditioning. Also, if 
the mortgage is held by an institution 
in liquidation, the home owner may be 
eligible for a loan. 

Restrictions on Eligibility 

On the other hand, if the applicant 
or the husband or wife has an income 
sufficient to pay interest and taxes, or 
if either has other investments which 
may be sacrificed to save the home 
from foreclosure, the applicant is not 
eligible for an HOLC loan. And if the 
applicant has no present or prospece 
tive income and clearly could not ree 
pay such a loan, he cannot qualify un- 
less his note is signed by responsible 
parties. HOLC will not refinance homes 
of those who are in such distress 
through illness or advanced age as .to 
be primarily charity cases. _ 

For tnose whose homes already have 
been lost, HOLC may exchange bonds 
to redeem any home otherwise eligible 
which has been lost to the owner sub- 
Sequent to January 1, 1930. 

Applicants must pay costs of secure 
ing the loans, including appraisal fee, 
title examination, conveyancing, fire 
and windstorm insurance, architect's 
fees. There is no fee for services of 
HOLC employes, and anybody seeking 
a fee from an applicant for securing a 
loan is liable to a $10,000 fine or five 
years imprisonment. 

All loans must be secured by a first 
mortgage against the property. 


Information 
Service for — 


Citizens 


can a list of newspapers, 

printed in English, that are pub- 
lished in Europe, Japan, China, India 
and South American countries be 
found? 

A.—Such a list can be obtained by 
consulting Editor and Publisher, “In- 
ternational Year Book,” 1934. 

+ + 

Q.—Why do not the permanent resi- 
dents of Washington, D. C., vote on 
election day? 

A.—Residents of the District have 
never been granted the privilege of 
voting by Congress. The District of 
Columbia was established under the 
authority and direction of acts of Cone 
gress approved July 16, 1790, and March 
3, 1791, which were passed to give ef- 
fect to a clause in the eighth section 
of the first article of the Constitution 
giving Congress the power “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whate 
soever, over such district—not exceede- 
ing 10 miles square—as may, by cese 
sion of particular States, and the ace 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of Government of the United States.” 
* * * All legislation affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia must be passed by 
Congress under the provisions of the 
Constitution. So far, no law has been 
passed by Congress granting the resie 
dents of the District the right to vote. 

+ + 


Q.—How many aliens have been de- 
ported under the act which provided 
for deportation of aliens of the radical 
class? 

A.—During the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1934, 20 aliens were 
deported under this act, and a come 
parative statistical study shows that 
201 aliens have been deported under 
this act during the past 10 years. 


Q@.—How many newspapers are there 
in the United States? 

A.—Census Bureau statistics show 
that in 1931 there were 2,599 daily and 
Sunday newspapers in the United 
States. 

> +, 

Q.—What part of the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to grant 
patents? 

A.—Article I, section 8, states: “The 
Congress shall have power * * * to 
promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exe 
clusive right to their respective write 
ings and discoveries.” 

+ + 

Q.—How large originally was Mt. 
Vernon, the estate of George Washing- 
ton? How large is it now? 

A.—Mount Vernon at its largest exe 
tent contained 8,000 acres. The present 
area of the estate is about 470 acres. 

+ + 


Q.—When did the Constitution of 
the United States go into effect? 

A.—The Constitution became effecte 
ive on the frst Wednesday in March, 
1789. 


+ + 

Q.—What is the difference between 
libel and slander? 

A.—Libel is injuring by means of 
publication; slander is injury by word 
of mouth. 

Q@.—Can a foreigner register his 
trade-mark in the United States? 

A.—Foreigners must apply for and 
secure registration of their trade- 


marks in their home countries before 
registration can be effected in the 
United States, and only those whose 
home countries give reciprocal rights 
to United States citizens can register. 
Some person in the United States must 
be designated to receive rotice. 
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How to Label 
Canned Foods 


For Housewite 


Agencies Differ on Plans for 
Grading; ‘Code Commit- 
tee Favors Descriptive 
Terms 


A. B. and C, are all right in the alpha- 
bet, but when it comes to labeling canned 
foods with letters, the Committee on 
Labeling provided for in the President’s 
Order approving the canning industry 
code is at loggerheads with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The Committee on Labeling in present- 
ing its final report Sept. 27 to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator recom- 
mended that any code amendments af- 
fecting standard and labeling require- 
ments be based on a method of “de- 
scriptive labeling.” Instead of the A, B, 
C system, favored by the Bureau of Agri- 
tultural Economics, or a system using the 
words “fancy,” “choice,” and ‘standard,” 
the committee would provide the house- 
wife with information as to the manner 
or style in which the food is packed, sizes, 
number of pieces and information as to 
the texture of the product. 

Quality Grading Questioned 

Quality grades, the committee main- 
tains, are too general in character and 
unenforceable in criminal actions to 
Warrant serious consideration. 

In the case of labeling fruit, the com- 
mittee recommends the words, “whole 
fruit,” “halves” or “slices.” In the case of 
peas the sizes would be given, also the 
addition of salt or sugar should be clearly 
marked on the can. Consistency in cream 
Style corn or density of syrup in canned 
fruits was also favored for use in label- 
ing by the committee. 

The committee went on record as assert- 
ing that it is impossible at present to de- 
fine or rate canned goods on the basis of 
flavor. 


Grading Noodles 


Buyers who can't tell one noodle from 
another can look for help from the NRA 


This noodle business is trickier than 
most soup eaters realize, NRA learned, | 
Sept. 26, at a hearing on the macaroni and | 
noodle code. They’ve got to do more than | 
skid off the soup spoon to qualify as: 
genuine, authentic, dyed-in-the-wool, A> 
No. 1 noodles. 3 

To merit the name “noodles,” they must | 


, contain 5. per cent of egg or egg yolk 


solids, under a rule submitted by the code 
authority for NRA approval. Not only. 
that, but clever noodle makers who use. 
amber durum wheat to give their product | 
that nice, eggy color, will not be playing | 
fair and the code authority may “crack | 
down” on them. 

Opposed to this 5.5 per cent egg rule are | 
makers of chow mein noodles, who argue 
that their customers would rather have 
noodles without so much egg. 


Rising Food Market: | 
Meats Lead Advance 


EGETARIANS are at an advantage in 
recent advances in the cost of food-. 
stuffs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- | 
ports that meats, with a rise of 3.5 per 
cent, led in price increases during the. 
two weeks’ period ended Sept. 11. 
With 23 out of the 42 articles of food | 
included in the Bureau’s index of retail | 
food prices showjng increases, only eight | 
items showing decreases in cost. and ll. 
remaining unchanged, the index of prices 
rose 1.3 per cent during the two weeks to 
i, the highest’ point since October. | 

931. 

Use of lard became much more expen- 
Sive during the two weeks, prices of the 
commodity showing an increase of 10) 
per cent. Bacon, with a rise of 7.8 per. 
cent, and oleomargarine with an increase | 
of 6 per cent, were other articles which , 
showed substantial price advances. | 

Cereal products showed an increase of. 
one-half of 1 per cent. Dairy products 
retained the most generous attitude to-. 
ward consumers’ pocketbooks of any of 
the food groups, with lower butter prices 
causing a decline in costs. 

The group of fodstuffs other than 
meats, cereals and dairy products, and 
including such items as sugar, coffee, eggs, | 
fruits, vegetables and tea, advanced 1.5) 
per cent in price. | 

Compared with April 15, 1933, the low 
point in food prices, the index of food | 
prices is now 29.2 per cent hgher. It is 9.2) 
per cent higher than a year ago, and 16.5) 
per cent higher than two years ago, but, 
is still 27.4 per cent below the index for. 
Sept. 15, 1929. 


Father Time Suffers 


His Annual Setback 


Daylight Saving Ends for Year 
In Numerous Cities 


Grandfather clocks and baby clocks in 
New York, Chicago, and other cities and 
towns throughout the country are sub- 
ject to their regular set-back as daylight- | 
saving time was abandoned September 30. | 

By this time hundreds of thousands of 
these clocks are so accustomed to the | 
change that comparatively little pain was | 
suffered by their delicate mechanisms. 

Most persons now fast asleep when the | 
annual change at 2 a. m. occurred so that | 
even for them the change was compara- | 
tively paiznicss. 

Daylight-saving time is quite a contro- | 
versial point with many States. Uncle' 
Sam keeps his hands off the matter and 
allows the various States to do as they. 
will. New York State had 200 cities and ' 
incorporated villages on daylight-saving | 
time, while 160 fought shy of tinkering | 
with clocks. | 

In Connecticut things got to the point 


Where it was an offense to show other | 


than eastern standard time on clocks 
publicly displayed. However, banks, of- 
fices, and stores in 33 cities and towns 
observed daylight-saving in private. New 
Hampshire also cracked down on users 
of daylight-saving time by placing a fine 
of $500 on anv community adopting any 
but standard time. Nashua, Concord and 
Manchester escaped the penalty by 
Starting the working day one hour ear- 
lier. Many other States went on record 
as opposed to the time change. 

The radio will be little affected by the 
annual setback. Most radio programs 
will have been put te bed by 2 a.m. AS 
@ result no confusion in schedules will 
take place. 


F THERE’S ONE THING Leon C 
Marshall hates more than hav- 
ing his picture taken it’s to see his 
picture in the papers. 
was Black Friday, despite his ap- 
pointment to the new NRA admin 
istrative board, because his picture 
was spread over the front pages of 
goodness knows haw many papers 

A reporter got the inside story olf 
that camera shyness while trying 
to dig up a likeness of the NRA ex- 
ecutive, and learned how one slip 
a few years ago proved his photo. 
graphic undoing. Having phoneu 
all over the Capital and contactec 
metropolitan sources, with no luck, 
the newsman, in desperation, re- 
called that Mr. Marshall was con- 
nected with Brookings Institution, 
economic research society. 

At Brookings the voice at the 
other end of the wire assured the 
newsman that there were no Mar- 
shall photographs in Washington; 
that there was no use of looking for 
one. Under persistent questioning. 
the same answer was given time 
after time. 

Finally startled reporter 
heard: “I think I should know. I’m 
Marshall.” 

And then came the story of the 
fatal error that led to all the pic- 
tures. Some years ago Mr. Mar- 
shall was attending a law institut> 
in Chicago, and at the time had‘*a 
picture taken for exclusive use of 
his family. 

Later he became conncted 
with Johns Hopkins University a' 
Baltimore, and when a newspapi- 
asked for a photo, the family cop, 
was loaned. ‘ And that was the big 
mistake. 

News picture services leaped at 
that photo when the NRA boar? 
was created Sept. 27, and copies by 
the hundred now are in the files 
of the Nation’s hewspapers, as well 
as on the front pages. 

“I don’t Know why, but I don’t 
want my picture taken and I don't 
want:to see it printed,” says Mr. 
Marshall. “I guess it’s just a pe- 
culiar trait, but that’s my privilege.” 

* 


* 

AN HONORABLE ANCESTOR 
Dp? THE IRISH look like the Jap- 
anese? or are there certain types 
of Japanese who look like the Irish? 
The question is raised by a story 
told by Michael J. McDermott, di- 
rector of the Division of Current In- 
formation of the State Department. 
Joseph William Ballantine, a 


_ foreign representative of the De- 


partment in Japan for many years 
speaks excellent Japanese. In fact, 
Japanese have told him that his 
mastery of the language is superior 
to their own. 

Mr. McDermott and Mr. Ballan- 
tine, on one occasion when they 
were in London, decided to eat a 
meal at a-Japanese restaurant. 
While they were eating, Mr. Ballan- 
tine paused to engage the manager 
of the restaurant in a conversation. 
They chatted for a time and Mr. 
Ballantine invited the manager to 
sit down at the table ‘with the two 
Americans. - 

In a few minutes, the Japanese 
started weeping. Mr. McDermott 
had not understood the conversa- 
tion; so he asked Mr. Ballantine to 
tell him the reason for the flow ol 
anguish. Said Mr. Ballantine: 

“He is weeping, he says, because 
you are the exact double of his 
father, whom he left behind him in 
Japan 40 years ago.” 


kk 
A LINGUISTIC CONTEST 


C. BULLITT, United 

States Ambassador to Russia, is 
to return to Washington late in 
October for a brief vacation. When 
he returns his friends may find him 
equipped with greater linguistic 
knowledge than when he left. For 
Mr. Bullitt has set about the task of 
learning Russian. 

‘Back of this self-assigned task 
there is the story of an argument 
between Russian Premier Viacheslav 
Molotov and the. American am- 
bassador. 

It seems that Premier Molotov 
told Mr. Bullitt: “Russian is easier 
to learn than English.” WheneMr. 
Bullitt argued to the contrary it 
was decided to settle the dispute by 
having him learn Russian while 
Premier Molotov learned English. 

On Aug. 15, 1935, the two will sub- 
mit to an examination in which 50 
questions will be propounded to 
them before a jury of the diplomatic 
corps, who will decide which is the 
more proficient in the  other’s 
language. 

Not only does Mr. Bullitt hope to 
settle the bet betwen himself and 
Premier Molotov, but according to 
reports received in Washington, he 
also expects to add materially to his 
enjoyment of his stay in Russia by 
learning the Russian tongue. Al- 
most no dramatic entertainment is 
available in Moscow without know- 
ing Russian, as it is the only lan- 
guage heard on the stage and screen. 

* 


x * 
A RADIO NEAR-TRAGEDY 


A pleasing voice is a premier as- 
set for a radio speaker. There is no 
doubt about the qualifications of 
former Governor Case of Rhode 
Island, now a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
in that respect. Even President 
Roosevelt, who is rated as one of the 
best of radio speakers, has compli- 
mented Mr. Case on his excellent 
radio enunciation. 

But the other day, if it had not 
been for airplane service, Mr. Case 
might have been severely handi- 


So Sept. 2) | 


capped in delivering one of his 
radio addresses. He went to New- 
port, to watch the yacht races. He 
returned to Washintgon in order to 
fulfill the speaking engagement but 
found that he had left the copy of 
his address in Rhode Island. Air- 
plane service was employed to rush 
it to Washington in time for the 
address. 


THE ICKES ‘LITERARY BABY’ 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
is not the only Cabinet Member 
who is publishing his philosophical 
observations of the New Deal in 
book form. 

Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
Ickes will publish a book, Oct. 29, 
entitled “the New Democracy.” 

Mr. Ickes announced the news of 


his literary effort in a joking fash- 


ion at a recent press conference: 
“I am publishing a book in which 
I say some of the old things in a 
new way or some of the new things 
about this Government in an old 
way. It will contain my views on 
the present political and _ social 
situation, 

He indicated that he may answer 
former President Hoover's Maga- 
zine articles. 


“They may not specific 


| 


What It Costs Angler ‘The Problem of Spelling Where Cupid Works 


| | Just to Go a-Fishins ‘Muskellunge’ Is Solved. Hardest in America 
| wll “Muskellunge” is the official spelling of 


ie : | Sportsmen Aver age $12.1 4 for the name of the fighting fish of northern Counties 


eee waters determined upon by the State con- | Heavy Marriage Business 
Tackle, Transport, Fees, Ete. | servation department of Wisconsin. This 
eo EN MILLION AMERICANS fish for the is the approved anglicised version of the upid is busy in Ormsby County, Ne 
fun of it, or for their stomach’s sake.| Chippewa or Ojibwa Indian designation, | vada; busier there than oe omate else in 
‘Half of them fish in salt water where’ which is reputed to sound as though the United States, with 319 mar —~ mg Rod 
no license is needed, or are exempt from/| spelled “mashkinonje.” 1000 of one 
fees because they are women, children,! Nine spellings of the word have com- Cupid can do 
owners of the land where they fish, or | peted for common use. Besides the spell- | than 16 Mal niages Per 
they otherwise avoid official levies. The| ing formally adopted, the name has ap- | c 
other half, 4,858,178 anglers to be exact,| peared in print as “maskalunge”, “mask- | 
pay licenses for the right to coax ficeting| ilonge”, “muskelonge”, “maskellunge”, ties on State borders 
fish to their hooks. “maskinonge”, “mascalunge”, “mascon- | the edee ef Calle 
Last year these license-paying anglers| onge”, and “maskanong”. | Somalia. doing County, Ariz., also on ine 
contributed nearly $7,000,000 to public} Now that is settled. | x " 


on State Borders 


answers,” said Mr. Ickes, “but they 
will express a different philosophy 
of government than Mr. Hoover has 
expressed.” 


When asked if he would seek 
revenues from “movie rights,” and 
whether the book had “sex appeal,” 
Mr. Ickes retorted: “This is my 


first literary baby—I don’t like the 
facetious way in which the press 
refers to my brain child.” 


JOHNSON’S JOHNSON 


Former Recovery Administrator 
Hugh Johnson is soon to publish a 
book in which he will tell the story 
of his life. He began it recently 
during his stay at Bethany Beach, 
Del. 


FISH CONSCIOUS AMERICA? 


The Department of Commerce 
now has a fish-cooking expert and 
a kitchen. 


A short distance away from the ac- 
quarium of the Department of Com- 
merce, where are kept brook trout, 
perch, bass and pike In numbers 
sufficient for the feeding of a sub- 
stantial group of citizenry, the 
Bureau of Fisheries has installed a 


treasuries. But that is only a drop in 
the bucket to the grand total of anglers’ 
expenses. 


In all, the Nation’s sport-fishermen 


kitchen laboratory for Agnes Isa- 
bell Webster. 

But despite the nearness of the 
acquarium, Miss Webster’s concern 
will not be with the fish kept in it. 
Her task will be to experiment on 
various commercial varieties of fish 
in order to devolep new recipes on 
fish cookery which will make Ameri- 
can housewives more “fish con- 
scious.” 

Miss Webster has worked on the 
task of promulgating knowledge of 
fish cookery since 1933, mostly in 
Florida. There her work for the 
State did much to promote the pros- 
perity of the Florida fish industry. 

-On a larger scale, the Bureau of 
Fisheries hopes to have Miss Web- 
ster duplicate in Washington her 
accomplishments in Florida. 


spent $115,000,000, last year, the Depart-— 
ment of Commerce estimates, or an av-| 
erage of $12.14 each. They spent this’ 
money for licenses, tackle, transportation, | 
guides, boat hire, live bait, boots, oil and 
lodging. 

Fishing equipment was only a small) 
part of the angler’s budget for the sea-— 
son, for only 81 cents was spent, on an 
average, for tackle, rods, lines, reels, flies, 
plugs, spinners, landing nets, baskets, | 
sinkers and such. : 


“Biggest expense items were transporta- | 
tion, boat hire, guides, live bait, boots and: 


lodging, which amounted to $100,000,000, ; 


or $10.53 per year per fisherman. 


Present indications are that fees from 
sale of fishing licenses and sales of fish- | 
ing tackle are running ahead of last year. | 
The Commerce Department also figures’ 
that other expenditures by anglers will 
run proportionately higher. 

The fishing tackle industry pays out 40 
per cent of its receipts from sales in the, 
form of wages; pay rolls of those serving 
sport-fishermen in one way or another 
amount to some $46,000,000. 


California border, had 218 marriages per 
1000 population in one year; and on the 
Oklahoma border, Love County, Tex. 
—proving what's in a name—had 207 per 
1000. 

In an effort to work out uniform mare 
riage laws and abolish Gretna Greens, ine- 
vestigators find that States with con- 
servative regulations, some involving 
medical certificates, are often thwarted 
by the skipping of love’s young dream to 
a town just across the border where wea- 
ding bells ring at an instant’s notice. 
Brooke County, W. Va., had 143 marriages 
per 1000 population; Cecil County, Md., 
137; Kimball County, Neb., and St. Bere 
nard County, La., 135; Monroe County, 
Ill., Simpson County, Ky., and Steuben 
County, Ind., a regular marriage rate of 
more than 200 per 1000 inhabitants. 

In the opinion of “State Government” 
magazine, the situation merits the attene 
tion of legislators, since marriage notice 
requirements now range from varying 


lengths of residence to none at all. The 


larger number of newlyweds in border 
counties are visitors from across the line 
seeking a town where there is no restric- 
tion on the marriage rate at which 
romance may proceed. 


«x 


for flavor and taste. 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY SATURDAY 
ROSA NINO CRETE 
PONSELLE MARTINI STUECKGOLD 
KOSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
9 P.M. (£. 8.7.) —COLUMBIA NETWORK 


We begin with the right 
kinds of mild ripe Domestic 
tobaccos. Then we age 
mellow them like rare wines 


kinds and the right amounts 
of Turkish tobaccos to give 
Chesterfield the “seasoning” 
that helps to make them taste 
better. 


and 


Next we add just the right 


Finally we “weld” these 
tobaccos together the Chest- 
erfield way—different from 
any other—to make Chester- 
field a milder better-tasting 
cigarette. 


| 
| | | 
| 
| | | - 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
_hestertieids are milder | 
| Le | 
| Blended and cross-blended 
stitute for m d ripe tobac 
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Life 


in the 


Jottings in a Reporter's 
Notebook 


THE SYLLABUB IS BACK 
D° YOU KNOW what a syllabub 
is? 
Washington until a segment of it 
received invitations to partake of 
one about three weeks hence. Not 
to be confused with a _ syllabus, 
which by comparison is very dry in- 


Neither did most of official 


deed, a syllabub is a curd made by | 
mixing wine or cider with milk, or | ae 


is a sweetened cream flavored with 
wine and beaten to a froth. It was 
a favorite dessert at Mount Vernon 
when George and Martha Wishing- 
ton gave a party. 

This is why a syllabub will be in- 
cluded on the menu at a supper for 
which official Washington is already 
practicing “yea verilys,” deep bows, 
and curtsies. Three weeks is none 
too long for moderns to get back 
into the George Washington methods 
and modes along which the party is 
planned. For one night Mount Ver- 
non will live again in the Capital 
City with all its old, stately hos- 
pitality. 

x*** 
TRIBUTE TO COL. DODCE 
FrPREDERIC A. DELANO, uncle of 

the President and member of the 
District of Columbia Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, is honorary chair- 
man in charge of the party, which 
the President and’ the First Lady 
are expected to attend. The affair 
itself is a graceful tribute to Colonel 
Harrison H. Dodge, who has rounded 
out 50 years as superintendent of 
historic 


A COLONIAL FEAST 

(THOUGH given in a Washington 
hotel, modern traffic roaring 

outside that would have scared 


George Washington’s coach horses . 


into conniption, the supper will be 


served on real colonial china by 


colored servants dressed in Mount 
Vernon livery, and the food will du- 
plicate that served at a Mount Ver- 
non supper in 1789. A whole ham, 
a whole turkey, countless glittering 
mounds of deep-red and tawny jel- 
lies, puddings by the dozen. And 
syllabubs. The Capital is looking 
forward to this event as one of the 
most novel in many a_ season. 
Among those on the committee in 
charge are the Secretary of the 
Navy and Admiral Cary T. Grayson. 


kk 
MRS. ROOSEVELT’S SUMMER 


6s<F)ID YOU HAVE a nice Sum- | 


mer?” Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was asked at what vas to have 
been her first press couference of 
the season, but turned out to be a 
meeting with the Natioual Women’s 
Committee of the 1934 Mobilization 
for Human Needs Conference. 
“Oh, splendid, thank you!” re- 
plied the First Lady, with an en- 


thusiasm which gave added empha- 


sis to the words. She looked as 
though the long Summer of travel- 
ing throughout the country hal 
agreed with her. Though most 
women, after motoring afar to 


most points of the compass and, on. 


top of this, taking in the Century ci 
Progress, would have felt the need 
of a rest to recover froin the vaca- 
tion, Mrs. Roosevelt greeted her vis- 
itors Friday forenoon spark-: 
ling eyes and hospitable energy; 
cordial handshake for each one. 

Most of those at this compara- 
tively small meeting of Women Cru 
Saders were dressed in autumi 
clothes. But Mrs. Roosevelt, know- 
ing her Washington—and it was a 
pretty warm day—wore une of the 
most attractive white silk costume; 
seen here in many a moon. Blouse 
skirt and long coat were made on 
the simplest lines, but the material 
gave an effect of softness in’ spite 
of the strictly tailored cut. She 
wore white oxfords, toc, and thev 
were the only pair of white shoes ia 
in the room; though it is hkely that 
after the broiling sun of the South 
lawn many a woman wisiied she hai 
worn cool white shoes instead of 
dark Autumn footgear. 


BACK IN THE HURLY-BURLY 


TAKING UP her residence in the 

White House again, the First 
Lady has plunged with undimin.- 
ished vigor into the whirl vi 
speeches and philanthropic activi- 
ties which engrossed her attention 
last season. Early in the week she 
dedicated the hearthstone at Amer 
ica’s “Little House,” built to show 
how a family of five may live on 1 
small budget. 

On Thursday she helped. the Pres 
ident entertain at a tea for the 
Mexican and American Army polo 
players, the first social affair of the 
season at the White House. Next 
day she presided as Cha:rman at thy 
White House meeting of the Na- 
tional Women’s Mobilization Com- 
mittee. Not only that, but she mad: 
a brief speecn on this o*¢casion and 
a longer address at the Mobiliza- 
tion dinner that evening. 


* 
AT MOBILIZATION CONFERENCE 


Two of the most striking vice 

chairmen at the women’s mo- 
bilization conference were Mrs 
Thomas A. Edison, of West Orange. 
N. J., and Mrs. Margaret Culkin 
Banning, of Duluth, Minn. Mr: 
Edison, gowned in biege gray, was 
a dignified and kindly figure. Mrs. 
Banning, in fashionable black, was 
a slim, youthful personage of vivid 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.) 


ELECTRICITY FOR ALL 


Head of TVA Seeks 


Dreamer as Youth, He’ : 
Has Achieved Altru- 


istic Goals 


66 A DESTINATION is a fine thing 

to have. It makes all the dif- 
ference between a man and a 
tramp.” 

A neat little epigram that, you 
say perhaps, and smile, wondering 
idly if it was written by same clever 
phrase-maker borrowing from vague 
memories of a dead philosopher. 
You are wrong. It was written by a 
nineteen-year-old boy on his first 
flight into the world—written out 
of his own meager experience, but 
flavored with an avid self-question- 
ing that has never deserted him, 
and that had hammered out an in- 
flexible standard of conduct, forged 
a philosophy and built a career 
now capped with control of one of 
the greatest experiments in history 
since the old Liberty Bell rang out 
its first challenge to a scoffing world. 


Arthur Edwin Morgan, slight- 
sickly, nervously sensitive since a 
childhood illness in a pioneer village 
had left home on a September morn- 
ing. He carried a bundle that con- 
tained a copy of Gray’s Elegy, a 
cyclopedia of universal information, 
paper and pencil, socks and hand- 
kerchiefs, and a diary. He was go- 
ing he didn’t know where, on foot, 
when. he asked for a ride in a wagon. 
The driver said he was going 16 
miles. It seemed a long way, but it 
was a destination. And that was 
what worried him. He passed a 
group of husky young men on the 
steps of a general store “whittling 
their lives away.” That frightened 
him. Unlike the wagon, he had no 
destination. 

And that, perhaps, is the begin- 
ning of the first plan of the planner 
who is now head of the board of 
three who are working ouf ihe eco- 
nomic agricultural and social des- 
tiny of a territory into which the 
whole ancient nation of Portugal 
might be dropped and never touch 
its borders--the land directly af- 
fected by the Tenne:see Valley 
Authority. 


Planning Brought 
High Position 


And the reason that “Chairman” | 


Morgan—as his associates refer to 
him to distinguish him from his co- 
member on'the TVA board of the 
same name—the reason the Chair- 
man is Chairman is because of his 
own “planning.” revealed in his 
printed words and his record of 
achievement. President Roosevelt, 
then Governor of New York, read 
the philosophy of “co-oriinated ef- 
fort” in the now famous “Antioch 
Notes” which Mr. Morgan published 


ARTHUR EDWIN MORGAN, A PLANNER OF BET TER LIVING 


Antioch College, met him, talked to 
him, and now that he has tried him, 
believes he is the idea: man for the 
job. 

Arthur Morgan loves dams and he 
hates waste, and the only reason 
that he happened at the moment to 
be head of a college, instead of head 
of the famous engineering company 
which he organized, is because he 
believed that “perhaps no greater 
fact has emerged in all human his- 


tory than this-—that man‘s helpless- 


ness is not necessary. Practically 
every cause of human tragedy ulti- 
mately can be removed by an ex- 
tension of the powers that he al- 
ready possesses. He wanted to teach 
youth to extend those powers. 


Without attempting to describe 
Antioch College for those who may 
not know it—it is such a college as 
never existed before or since. The 
students spend their time between 
the class room and .laboratory and 
in actual comfort with tne world— 
working at jobs in shops and stores, 
not “working their way through 
college,” but doing things that in- 
tegrate with their mental and social 
development. 

At eighteen, Arthur Morgan looked 
about his world in St. Cloud, Minn., 
his health and fortune such that it 
had handicapped his ardent desire 
for study, with no future before 
him. Disconsolately he wondered if 
there was nothing ahead but “to hoe 
corn for a living and be a philoso- 
pher for amusement.” 


Achieved Goal 
As an Engineer 


He did hoe corn until his hands 
were blistered, and he hewed tim- 
ber, and, despite an ailing body, 
fought the worst rigors of climate 
and privation. But he found at last 
his profession as an engineer. As to 
his philosophizing, in the early 
stages at least, it was far from be- 
ing an amusement. It was as rigid a 
self-questioning, as strict a regime 
of daily conduct, as paintul an ex- 
amination of motives and morals as 
any with which a holy man in hair 
shirt scourged soul in the solitude of 
cell or desert. 

Today in the achievement of many 
of his aims, the faith of Arthur 
Morgan in himself and his human 
relationships is more certain, but 
there still remain some of that 
chastising self-criticism that makes 
him on occasions different and even 
a little self-conscious and is really 
only absent among his intimates or 
when he is talking of the things 
which are his life’s work. 

From his father Arthur Morgan 
inherited his profession and his in- 
terest in people that in the son 
warmed from passive gregarious- 
ness to a desire for active service to 
his fellows. From his mother he in- 


herited—these are his wife’s words 
—‘indomitable perseverance, a very 
eacting conscience, a fear of hell, 
and an almost equal fear of public 
opinion.” 

But, adds Mrs. Morgan, the first 
qualities, determination and con- 
science, finally overcame the latter 
“in a fight that developed moral 
fiber and straight, clear philosophic 
thinking which has been an asset all 
his life.” And this statement, the 
evidence, as the documentarians 
would say, both “internal and ex- 
ternal,” supports. 

The father was not a hard or con- 
sistent enough worker to bring much 
material assistance to the boy. In- 
deed, he received little or nothing 
from home after he set out on his 
own, and his illness was another 
drawback. He finished his public 
school and, by dint of an avocation, 
geology, passed a college entrance 
in that subject when he was 16. But 
no college was ahead. He did enter 
normal school. 


Taught Children 
In Little School 


For three months he taught school 

—second grade in a little building 
with four or five pupils and a 
mouse’s nest, removal of which he 
solemnly recorded along with his 
pitiful notes that “programs failed,” 
“program worked better.” 

Then came the journey starting 
with the wagon ride of 16 miles and 
ending in Colorado. It might have 
been high romance for some youths, 
despite the killing work, for a part 
of it he made on a raft built by 
himself and bound together with 
clothesline, on which he floated 
down the Mississippi into Iowa. 

But the boyish thoughts of Arthur 
Morgan continually tortured him in 
the battle between. the fiery ortho- 
dox teachings of Church and Chris- 
tian Endeavor and the inquiring 
and scientific mind and a conscience 
that proscribed even work for bread 
that was not for what he thought 
the common good—witness his leav- 
ing a logging camp when he knew 
the lumber he was working on was 
to go into a gambling hall. 

From Iowa he waiked or road on 
trains until he reached Colorado in 
1896. For awhile he worked in a 
logging camp at precarious and 
dangerous jobs. Often so ill that he 
could hardly go on, he suffered from 
sleeplessness and from eyes that 
yearned for the good things of lit- 
erature—eyes that had to be nursed 
and spared. But he tanaged to 
keep on and managed, 100, to get in 
some college courses between work- 
ing for a bakery, running a fruit 
farm, and even corresponding for a 
scientific paper—botany had now 
been added to geological lore. 

Meanwhile his family kept insist- 
ing that he return. He was too 


weak, they thought, to attempt out- 
door work. But he felt differently and 
today believes that his health is due 
to the fact that he spent most of his 
youth out of doors. And this left him 
not only health but a legacy of love 
for desert, mountain, forest, and 
lakes; 
earth” with which his present job 
is so concerned. 


Learned Surveying 
From His Father 


At last he went back to St. Cloud 
and, against the wishes of his father, 
formed a partnership. Once this 
was done, his father was quick to 
teach him all he knew of surveying 
and soon the boy became proficient, 
bought his own equipment and set 
out for himself. He had found his 
work. 

He got a job in the wilds and went 
through another series of adventures 
in the unsettled country in northern 
Minnesota and on the Canadian 
border. In 1924 he married, but his 
wife soon was stricken with typhoid 
fever and died, leaving a tiny child 
which he took to his mother’s home. 

By this time he realized that he 
could not compete at his age—he 
was still in his twenties—with the 
trained engineers about him, but 
he did know drainage and he set 
himself to perfect himself in this 
subject. Before long he had re- 
written the State’s drainage code 
and seen it approved by the Legisia- 
ture, and before long had the largest 
drainage business in the State. 
Washington heard about him—the 
country’s authority on the subject 
in the Department of Agriculture 
persuaded him to take tne civil 
service examination and made him 
a supervising engineer. This took 
him about the country, and left him 
lonely in far-off corners of swamps 
and in isolated communities where 
his thoughts turned back to his 
boy and the home he hoped to make 
for him. 

His assignments grew bigger and 
bigger. He saw college-trained 
men under him pitifully ignorant of 
things outside their profession, un- 
able to write gramatical or even 
clear reports. His mind began to 
turn to education again. 

He visited for the first time a great 
eastern university, expectant, al- 
most breathless, to mect the great 
minds there. 
with their teas, their lack of vi- 
rility, and the fact that “they 
seemed so busy studying that they 
had no time to think.” 

In 1910 he was ready to step out 
for himself again, this time as head 
of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany (later the Dayton-Morgan 
Company), and soon after, he met 
and married a Wellesley girl, in 
whom he found a complement to 
his own life; they have two chil- 


a love, too, for “the good , 


He left disappointed, 


More Abundant Life For Valley Sanive 


manager of | 


Ability 


And Philosophy 
Gave Him Post 


dren. After many successful proj- 
ects he handled the great Miami 
Valley development of flood control 
which followed the disastrous Ohio 
floods. In this achievement he 
foreshadowed some of the things 
that characterize the Tennejsee 
Valley Authority. 


Here, too, ne was able to give 
wider vent to his social experiments. 
Instead of raising the usual tar- 
paper-covered bumkhouses for the 
workers and their families, he con- 
structed complete cities, with elec- 
tric light and water, hired a trained 
chef to prepare the food, and even 
furnished educational opportunities 
for the workers. . 


By this time his plans were crys- 
tallizing and his earthly wants 
boiled down to three things: A per- 
manent home, a chance to found a 
school of the type he felt was 
needed, and a place where he could 
raise and develop a certain type of 
cranberry bush whose fruit had 
sweatened his youth. 


He went about obtaining them in 
a characteristic manner. With Mrs. 
Morgan he studied maps of all the 
territory within the climatic range 
required, seeking places that com- 
bined woodland and water, suit- 
able soil, and buildings that might 
lend themselves for a school. ° At 
last a spot in Massachusetts was 
discovered. 


Took Presidency 
Of Antioch College 


Meanwhile he had participaied vi- 
cariously in starting a school in 
Dayton, Ohio, and then one day he 
found himself offered the presi- 
dency of Antioch. He found that 
he would be given a free hand and 
he took up the work that was to 
become famous in American edu- 
cational circles. He reported his 
progress and his ideas in an attrac- 
tive little brochure called “Antioch 
Notes,” whose contents immediately | 
made a wide impression and, we 
have seen, interested President 
Roosevelt. 

If you meet Arthur Morgan in his 
home in what is now the “capital” 
of this new domain which he is 
helping to build, you will find a 
very informal gentleman, with 
bright eyes and hair that had begun 
to grey at thirty. He will probably 
de dressed in baggy treusers and 
may not even wear a necktie. There 
is something which one might 
imagine as Lincolnesque about him, 
something that speaks of the rough 
outdoors, something kindly and a 
little difident. And if you discuss 


President’ S Plea 
For Efficiency in 
Relief Activities 


A Council of War of Leaders 
In Meeting Human Needs; 


States Not Cooperating; 
Says FERA Director 


Every American in need must have aid, 
but every American receiving aid and not 
needing it must be wiped off the relief 
rolls. This was the gist of the 1934 Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs conference 
held in Washington Sept. 28 and 29. 

The “edge of crisis” for the country will 
be over by spring; Federal and private re- 
lief organizations must do a man-size job 
this fall and winter; taxation cannot be 
reduced at present if Federal relief is to 
continue; and out of the depression and 
the intensive relief work will come a more 
uniform American standard of living, as 
well as both old age and employment se- 
curity—these were blending notes struck 
at the meetings. 

The mobilization is that of agencies 
distributing funds contributed by the pub- 
lic, not by the Government, to the Com- 
munity Chest, Salvation Army, Y. M. C. 
A., and a score of similar organizations. 
The first mobilization took place a year 
ago. 


Security Comes First 
“Among our objectives I place the se- 
curity of the men, women and children 
of the Nation first,” said President Roose- 
velt, opening the conference at a meeting 
on the White House lawn. “No thinking 
or experienced person insists today that 
the responsibility of the community shall 
be eliminated by passing on this great 
and humane task to any central body at 
the seat of Federal Government. 

“You and I know that it has been with 
reluctance and only because we have real- 
ized the imperative need for additional 
help that the Federal Government has 
been compelled to undertake the task of 
supplementing the more normal methods 
which have been in use for many gener- 
ations. 

“I repeat what I told you last year: 
That the primary responsibility for com- 
munity needs rests upon the community 
itself. That if every effort has been used 
by any given community and has proven 
insufficient, then it is the duty of the 
State to supplement, with the resources 
of the State, the additional needs up to 
the limit of its power. That, finally, it is 
only when both of these efforts, taken to- 
gether, prove insufficient that the Federal 
Government has any duty to add its re- 
sources to the common cause. 

Pleads for Efficiency 

“It is inevitable, of course, that in carry- 
ing on relief—whether in the form of work 
relief or home relief—in an area that in- 
cludes every State, every county, and 


every city in the Union, local inefficiency 


is bound to exist in some instances. It 
is very definitely our task, yours and 
mine, to see to it that during the come 
ing Winter there shall be ‘increased vigi- 
lance in every locality against the giving 
of relief except to those who definitely 
and clearly need it and are entitled to it. 
“In a great emergency system we are 
estabishing with each passing month a 
greater degree of efficiency, and we are 
eliminating many of the evils which of 
necessity attended our first efforts. The 
trained workers which belong to the many 
organizations represented in this confer- 
ence have an opportunity and a duty to 
see to it, first of all, that destitution is 
relieved and, secondly, that no individual 
and no family shall be entitled to public 
assistance if that Individual or that fam- 
ily does not deserve it.” 

It was Newton D. Baker, chairman of 
the Mobilization, who expressed the con- 
fident hope that next spsing will see the 
country “past the edge of crisis.” Re- 
sponding to the President's address, he 
added: 

“By doing our full duty this winter we 
may well hope to face, in the years that 
are to follow, more normal conditions.” 

Harry L. Hopkins, Director of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, 
said at a luncheon that “people have been 
on relief rolls who shouldn’t have been 
there.” He added: “There's no alibi. W 
have no business taking the taxpayers’ 
money for the relief of people who don’t 
need it and it’s our business to clean them 


off. You can’t explain it. There is no ex-_ 


planation, except, perhaps, that we. are 
human. 
Relief Assured to Needy 

“We intend to see during the coming 
winter that those people who need relief 
get it. There'll be no quibbling on that 
point. 

“I'm fed up, too, on States and cities 
passing the buck to us when their own 
people don’t get relief. As for certain 
States, we'd better move right in and Say, 
‘These people live in your towns and State 
and if you don’t give two whoops about 
them—as I begin to think a few don't— 
why should we stay up nights in Wash- 
ington worrying about it?’” 

A New Social Doctrine 

“The declaration of the President that 
‘among our objectives I place the security 
of the men, women and children of the 
Nation first,’ was the most important Ex- 
ecutive statement of social and economic 


policy since the founding of the Republic,” 
_Mr. Hopkins continued. “Just as the Bill 
‘of Rights sccured our individual liberties, 
so the Roosevelt doctrine expresses @ 
great people's determination to afford the 
privilege of economic freedom and secur- 
ity to all people. 

“There are far more people ‘employed 
than a year ago. Our relief rolls 
have, been greatly augmented by the 
ht, but that condition is only tem- 
y, and the drought families now re- 
g relief will soon be dropped for the 
e reason that the drought is broken, 
we brave to deal now with the result 
at calamity.” 
hen the first meeting on the White 
se lawn had adjourned, the National 
en's Committee met with Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as chairman for a confer- 
ence in the State dining-room at the 
White House. Among those who in short 
speeches offered suggestions as to needed 
| relief and funds were Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, speaking particularly on behalf 
of the aged. and Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
representative of the Children’s Bureau, 


‘who said some seven million children ue 


der 17 years old are on the relief list. 


the great undertaking that is grow- 
ing up around him, whether it be of 
hydraulics or erosion, the arts and 
crafts of the people, kilowatts or 
mountain ballads, you can under- 
stand why he chose this quotation 
for the colophone of “My World”.— 
his confession of faith: 

“I came that ye might have life, 
and have it more abundantly. That 
my joy may be in you, and that 


your joy may be more [ull.” 
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POLICING THE NATION: ITS 


Police Chiefs Canvass Modern Methods; 
Higher Standards of 
Personnel 


In this process a machine helps. It 
can sort 1,000 case cards in 2'2 
minutes, so the Department considers 
it cheap at a rental of $100 a month. 

2: A Federal laboratory for the d>- 
tection of crime. Here bolood stains, 


‘THE BUSINESS of policing a scientific crime detection. Such! lets are matched with the guns that 
Federal aid is chiefly of two kinds. shot them: letters with the iypewriter 


United States is confronted with 
three basic problems. They are: namely: | 

1. Modernizing police methods. | 1. Anidentification service by meas 

2. Getting the right men in the Of finger-prints. 
right places. cf the Police Chiefs’ Association in 


3. Diminishing crime at its source 1924, the Department of Justice has, the call of municipal and Staie police 
built up the world’s largest collection | departments. 
In one form or another, these prob- Of finger prints for the identification | : 
lems occupied the attention of the Cf criminals. Improving Methods 


by education of the public. 


International Association of the This collection, fed from some 6,- 
Chiefs of Police as they met in an- 600 sources in the United States and 
nual convention at Washington in the abroad, is at the service ot any police 
past week. department. Finger-print records sent 

The greater part of law enforcement in are checked with the 41) million 
is a local problem. In this part of 0M file. About one in every two re- 
their work, how are the police using ceived match a print on file, and in 
the machinery of science? a few hours a report, tripiy checked to 
avoid error, is sent back, showing the 
past history of each prisoner who 
has a criminal record. 


Radio-equipped Autos 
An Effective Weapon 


that made them. Invisible writing is 


By recommendation | facturer in the hope of yielding clues. 


apparently washed out, are detec'-:a 
and identified as human or not. Bul- 


read. Paper is traced to its manu- 


These and many other services are at 


To Protect Innocent | 

Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Director of the. 
President’s Council on Personnel) 
Management, advised the Police | 
/Chiefs' Association to ask Mr. Hoover 
‘to set up an international crime de-— 
‘tection laboratory. “So-called scie:-'| 
‘tific methods must be thoroughly | 
tested,” he said, “so that innocent 
‘people will not be condemned on the 


Most effective weapon of local police 


aginst the criminal, * SCIENCE AND THE POLICE: 
STAGING A MYSTERY SHOW 


equipped cruising cars, now rapidly 
being adopted by city police forces, | 


provide speed and mobility undreamed | 
of a few years ago; permit almost 
instantaneous concentration at dan- 
ger points. ! 

What is the most frequent type of 


Exhibition of Weird and Deadly Devices for Law Enforce- 
ment; Lindbergh Case Evidence 


offense for which arrests are made? 

It is, of course, violation of traffic **] DIDN'T DO IT! 

regulations. Deaths from traffic acci- This was the reaction of even 

dents are rising. They number about, the innocent bystander, entering the 

30,000 a year—more than the Ameri-, meeting place in Washington of the 

can Army lost in the World War. forty-first annual convention of the 
What to do about it? An insurance. International Association of Chicfs of 


executive, Maxwell Halsey, of New ‘Police, held last week. The fine, alert, matter on which an innocent life may | independent 


York, advised police chiefs to: yolice officials, in smart gold-braided 


‘uniforms, with a spatter of medals,, glass: the “latent” fingerprints, lifted) had not yet been “double-crossed” by 
and | nad in common a searching glance, from wood or glass sometimes many newspaper men. 


times. 
2. Carry the public along with them 
by the use of right methods. 


The reaction of the looker-on had 


. two phases: The first was a sense of 
From Evanston, Ill., came the rec- “", 
ommendation for a trained motor ac-  Suilt to the whitest soul. The second 
cident squad, equipped with camera, was a feeling that if all police officers 
and other devices for pinning blame were like this it would be a pleasure 


lc get arrested. 
n the blameworthy, obtaining con- 
in all cases. Not that arrests were on the pro- 


‘gram. The chiefs, from San Fran- 

The Sinister Increase cisco, Haiti, Canada, and all points of 
— the compass, were there to hear talks 

In Drunken Driving Se Ie ‘on such matters as “The Sinister In- 
Sinister was the reported rise in ar- fyence of Political Interference in 
rests of drunken drivers since repeal. police Training and Departmental 
Los Angeles led, with a rise of 479 per Organization,” “Sane Firearms Legis- 
cent. The remedy? Advjsed Dr. \jation” and “The Juvenile Offender.” 
Theron W. Kilmer of New York; “Sure- They heard these talks in the fore- 


. fire identification of drunkenness at! noon, In the afternoon they and their 
the time of arrest, with standard tests wives went on sightseeing trips or 


and records; no consent to guilty) took in 4 motion picture as the guests 
pleas on lesser charges when the facts! of the convention committee. 

Another problem is the theft of New Scientific Devices 
automobiles, most costly crime on the' And Practical Discourses 
calendar. Regarded too lightly by a In the opinion of members of the 
public, this offense is used by danger- Convention Committee, the lack of 
ous criminals to put speed into their | gelegates from Europe and the South 
get-aways. An average of 272 cars 4 american countries this year, was due 
day are stolen, it was reported. About t, an absence of ultra scientific talks 
90 per cent are recovered. on the program. But the absentees 

Recommended remedies: in Europe and South America missed 

Numbering of all 
radios; licensing of dealers and re- devices extraordinary enough to make 
quiring them to keep standard records; the evildoer’s hair stand upright on 
uniform certificates of title in all | his head. The honest bystander him- 
States; prompt exchange of informa- self got kind of a creep in the spine. 
tion by teletype and radio among There was, for example, the chart 
police authorities. displayed by Sergeant L. R. Beall, of 

But car thefts and the more serious the Metropolitan Police of the District 
crimes call for cooperation with police | of Columbia. In neat lines across an 
of other districts. To serve this need enormous page on a revolving stand, 
are the already used devices of radio, the reader could trace a crime in the 
teletype, and wire communication. District from its committal to its legal 

result. | 
Need of Centr al From another chart—as full of yel- 
Organization low, red and blue pins as a plum pud- 
“Inadequate,” said a number of the ng is full of raisins—the observer 
convention speakers regarding this Could tell at a glance that in the Dis- 
form of cooperation. American police ‘Tict, during August, there had been 
systems are organized laregly on a 224 housebreakings, 85 robberies, 330 
municipal basis. 
into the thousands. In dealing with SOlved—and two manslaughters, to- 
a Dillinger, who crosses hundreds of 8¢ther with 273 traffic accidents re- 
municipalities and spans half a conti- SUlting in propoerty damage, 290 in 
nent in his daring campaign, the Which people were injured and seven 
forces of the !aw require a more cen- ‘1? which people were killed; some of 


which made one check up mentally 
on past peccadilloes including traffic 
infringements. 


tires and car a demonstration of ultra scientific’ 


Their number runs thefts, six murders—all of 


tralized organization. 


So asserted Lynn G. Adams, of Har- 
tisburg, Pa., in advocating a State 
police system. Without destroying the 
identity of local police forces, he 
would center command over them in 
a State police commissioner. This 
plan is already practical in Massachu- 
setts and under discussion in New 
Hampshire. 

The plan calls for more than a State 
police department, such as New York, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
have. These act on major crimes, pa- 
trol State roads, and protect munici- 
palities than cannot afford police 
forces of their own. But the State 
police system would weld all police 
forces of the Stat~ into a single ma- 
chine to strike at crime. e 


A Federal System 
Of Enforcement 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 


these of course being the same ac- 
cidents. 
Still a third chart blazoned the in- 
formation that in the course of a year 
around 95 per cent of the offenses 
against law and order in the District 
.of Columbia are “cleaned up” by the 
‘police. This is a highem percentage 
of cleared cases than Scotland Yard 


can show, and the District has more'| 
offences to clean up in a year than 


Scotland Yard handles. 
Display of Evidence + 
In Lindbergh Kidnaping 


It was in the exhibit of the Division |: 


uf Investigation, United States De- 
partment of Justice, however, that the 
visitor began to feel like an onlooker 
in a first rate mystery story. With 
the solution just around the corner, 
_in black and white, on that diagram. 
The photographed evidence from the 
Lindbergh kidnaping case formed 
naturally the display to which most 


York would carry this plan a step/ visitors congregated; here was the 
farther. He is for a larger measure of | photographed handwriting of Bruno 
Federal enforcement, and he has a! Richard Hauptmann and the exact 
carefully thought-out plan for making ieplica of the sliding ladder which 
it effective. Briefly, it calls for: the kidnaper used. 

A national detective bureau com- But this room—where J. Edgar 
posed of men who have police power, Hoover, Director of the Division of 
in their own States. These men, Investigation, dropped in now and 


chosen from among the most promis- then during the convention—also con- 
ing police officers in each State, would 


be sent to Washington for intensive 
training in the detection of crime and 
the presentation of evidence. They 
would then be sent back to their own 
States, where they would be able to 
act, clothed with both State and Fed- 
eral authority. 


tained the paraphernalia which made 
the photographs and replica possible. 
In the first place, there was the por- 
trait—a Washington newspaper artist 
concept—drawn from Dr. J. F. 
(“Jefsie”) Condon’s description—of 
the man to whom the $50,000 in ran- 
som money was paid. The result of 


Senator Copeland believes that omyj|a search through hundreds of photo- 
in this way will America, organized! graphs for the kind of mouth, eye and 
as 48 States and one District, catch| chin possessed by this then unknown, 
up with the modern criminal having the portrait is almost incrediibly like 


all the resources of science at his com- 
mand. 
resolution opposing the plan. 

Local police already employ the 
services of the Federal Govorn et 


The Association adopted a 


Hauptmann’s photograph. 

The Department of Justice man who 
explains the exhibits—and the visitor 
knows that whenever he meets this 


keen aorin it wil] Teens him 


—points to other items of absorbing 
interest from the Department labora- 
tories. The atomizer which sprays 
powder for catching fingerprints; the 
helixometer to ‘determine degree of 
curve .of rifle in bore of firearm,” a 


depend; the wide-field magnifying 


'days after the crime occurred. 


Finger-prints Recorded 


As Fast as Received 

| There’s the ultra violet light, too; 
'and try and write a secret message 
‘in invisible ink without 
| from its bright blue eye. There’s 
light flashing almost’ constantly, 


which leaps on whenever a finger- 


unit of the Division of Investigation. 
There are the special cameras for 

photographing evidence and the ap- 
[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.} 


| 

| seal 
|against investigators. 
| stopped the flow of Lindbergh ran-| 


detection | 


print is received at the identification , 
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able without political interference, the 
most spontaneous applause of tre con- 
vention burst from his audience. 


Mr. Cummings had placed his finger 
on one of the canker spots in Ameri- 
can administration of justice. He 
said: “Time was when police service 
rseant a job; now it means an avoca- 
@ profession.” But he kne'y this 
was only partly true; only beginning 
to be true. 

Criminologists are agreed, and many, 
speakers at the convention concurred | 
in part, that the untrained. inefficient | 
police officer appointed for political 
considerations, is at the root of the 
disease which has the following as its 
chief symptoms: | 

1. An almost unbelievably large list 
of police officers killed in discharge of 
duty. 

2. A corresponding tendency of po- 
lice officers to be quick on the trigger 
and the club in dealing with offenders. | 
_An unarmed police force, like that in 
London, would be unthinkable in 


Royal Mounted Don’t 
Always ‘Get Their 
Man,’ It Appears 


_ to the contrary notwith- 

‘Yl standing. the motto of the 
Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police is not “Get your man.” With 
subtle modesty, the force’s second 
in command, Colonel A. W. Spauld- 
ing, admits that. these famous 
“mounties” don’t always get their 
men in the 1,300,000 square miles of 
territory which it is their duty to 
watch. “But,” he added, “very few 
men who commit crime in Canada |! 

escape punishment.” 

Colonel Spaulding, attending in 
Washington the convention of the 
Police Chiefs’ International Associa- 
tion, said that the motto of the 

' Mounted Police is “Maintain the 
right.” 

These keepers of the peace in || 
Canada’s trackless northlands, he 
statcd, receive four months of in- 
tensive training before entering on 
their duties. They are paid $2 per 


PROGRESS 


day. America. 
| 3. A lawlessness in law enforcement 
that called forth a voluminous and 
evidence of unsound detection | dismaying report on “the third de- 
methods.” 


AND PROBLEMS 


Moves Toward Coordinated Action 
In Detecting and Punishing 
Serious Crime 


1. Selection of suitable men through 


gree” from President Hoover’s Wicker- 
|systemat' tests. 


sham Commission. 
2. Establishment of training schools 
4. At once evidenced and caused by ;,, municipal police. Such schools 


the foregoing, a wide-spread popular) oyist in many of the larger cities for 
distrust of the police force. training their own forces. In some 

Equally agreed were convention) States, notably New York, a State 
speakers and leading criminologists | ‘T@!ning school is provided, not only 


.| for State police, but also for members 
that the the of local forces. Many universities offer 
y courses in police science. The Federal 


Government already trains its detec- 
2. More adequate salaries and pen-' tive; intensively. Students must be 


sions. tah graduate lawyers or accountants. 
ae Prompt punishment ior | 3. Removal of police personnel from 


: the control of local politics, it was 
4. Removal of corruption and politi- | maintained, would be largely accom- 
cal influence from police departments. | plished under the plan for State police 


5. A conception of the police aS | systems described above. 


honorable officials, charged with de-. ; 
fending the citizens’ rights. The Baffling Problem 
Moves noted in the conference look-| Of Crime Prevention 
Most baffling of the three basic 


ing to the above reforms were: 
problems of law enforcement is that 


Press stories of crimes present | 
problem to police detcctives. They 
warn the criminal and his friends, 


ANTI-CRIME TRIUMVIRATE 


of diminishing crime at its source. It 
/goes back to the temper and charac- 


up avenues of | 
Such stories | 


,.som money for a long period, said J. 
Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
‘Division of Investigation 

Mr. Hoover’s method of meeting 
‘the problem, as told to the Associa- 
‘tion: “Give the press all the facts, 
‘asking that certain ones be withhcld 
‘from the public pendinz the comple- 
‘tion of investigations.’ this way 
press sleuthing is 
avoided. Mr. Hoover stated that he 


Political Handicaps 
To Police Officials 
' So much for modernizing police 
work by the use of new instruments’ 
new organization. The next most’ 


‘discussed problem was that of person-| 
nel—the right man in the right piace. | 
Like a sword of Damocles over the 
head of many local police officers) 
hangs the menace of removal for po- 
litical reasons. So when Aticrney 
General Homer S. Cummings made a 
‘yea for the use of the best men avall- 


Notes. Left to Right: 


of Chiefs of Police. 


Attorney General Homer S. Cummings; 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Division of Investigation; 
Charles A. Wheeler, Retiring President of International Association 


ter and condition of the pecple them- 
| selves. 

America’s homicide rate is higher 
than that of any other country ex- 
cept the Maffia-ridden land of South- 
ern Italy. Many influences have been 
blamed. 

Even where State laws restrict the 
sale of pistols, citizens can resort to 
mail order houses. One of the largest 
of such firms discontinued a three- 
million dollar business in pistols in 
1930. “For the public interest,” said 
the company’s president. 

A Federal law parsed by the 73rd 
Congress aimed at taking machine 
'guns and rifles from the gangster. It 
| forbade their sale, but not their rental, 
as gangsters have discovered. Noth- 
ing has been done to take away the 
pistol from the citizen, thereby breake 
ing the three-link chain of motive, op- 
portunity, and means, which leads to 
murder. In England, unauthorized 
possession of a pistol carries a 20-year 
imprisonment penalty. England’s 
homicide rate is less than one-tenth 
of America’s. ) 


Reminiscent of the recent textile 
strike, the Association voted to ap- 
point a commitee to inquire into the 
‘most effective way of handling mobs. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Following on a Map of New York the Trail of Lindbergh Ransom 
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‘| EXPLOSIONS! 
, 


1 CLAIM THE \ 
MOST POWERFUL) 


WHATS ALL THE 


4 
» & 
wee 


Trick stunts, as such, may be okeh, 
But none of them serve to portray 
How fuels behave when once they are 


Put to the test in your own Car. 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Desiers from Maine to 


Louisiana who represent the services 
and products of the world's leading 


oil organizetion. 


STANDARD. OIL 


COMPAN Y 


@ 


| CLAIM THE 
MOST FIRING 


| SHOOT 
THE WORKS! 

1 CLAIM 
EVERYTHING! 


That's why the wise old owl opines, 
There’s nothing to these monkey-shines; 
What you should have are first-hand facts 
From which to judge how fuel acts. 


Seeing is believing! Test Essolene in your own car.. 

any way you choose. Observe the results. Then pass 

judgment. We’re content to abide by your decision. 
[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best} 

AT REGULAR. 


GASOLINE PRICE 


Smoother Performance 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Inc. 
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Asking Farmers 
For Views on 


Crop Control 


Agriculture Department to 
Conduct Referendum; 
Farm Income Up; Con- 
trol of Peanut Crop 


More than $90,000,000 out of $132,000.- 
000 in bounties destined for 1,100,000 farm 
growers of corn and of hogs has flowed 
out of Washington and into farmer 
pockets. 

Prices being paid for hogs and prices 
being paid for corn are higher than at 
any time since early in the depression. 

Against that background, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration now is 
to conduct a referendum to determine 
whether these 1,100,000 farmers wish to 
continue to control their output, and to 
receive bounty payments from the Govern- 
ment in return for that control. 

Involved in the balloting is the ma- 
chinery for the new agricultural democ- 
racy, envisioned by Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The vote is designed 
as an answer to the charge that farmers 
are being regimented and forced against 
their will to engage in the AAA program. 

But with the announced vote that is to 
take place during the next two weeks, 
have come a number of questions. 

Are ballots to go only to those farmers 
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NESS 


A Serves ‘of Federal Activities Duritig the Week 
an d How They Affect the Businessman 


PRUSINESS now is provided with a new 
guide-post to watch when seeking to 
‘follow the industrial policies of the New 
, Deal. That post will be distinguished by 
| the views and statements of Donald Ran- 
dall Richberg, director of the Industrial 
Emergency Committee. 

Mr. Richberg has emerged from the re- 
cent hectic weeks of uncertainty as the 
Super-General Johnson. Not only is he 
the prospective guide of the NRA policy, 
but through him are to be coordinated 
the industrial, the agracultural, the labor 
and the relief policies of the government. 

Such is the meaning read by Washing- 
ton officials into the events that finally 
have led to a reorganization of NRA ad- 
ministration and to the announcement of 
broad powers for the Industrial Emer- 
gency Committee. 

If it is the Richberg philosophy that 
now is dominant in the Capital, what, it is 
asked, is that philosophy? What are the 
policies that probably will prevail so far 
as business is concerned? 

Faced with newspapermen, is a scene 
reminiscent of the early Johnson days, 
Mr. Richberg side-tracked definite an- 


who have received checks from the Gov- 
ernment? Just what are the questions to 
be asked of the farmers? Who is to be in| 
charge of the elections? 


swers. He suggested that his personal 
views were to be found in addresses and 


| writings. But he was at pains to empha- 
Have the two! size that other members of the committee 


ice in policy 
sides of the questions to be decided been | Would have a controlling voice 
presented with equal emphasis to the 'making and that President Roosevelt was 


farmers? Why are the elections being | 

held just at this time? 

Answers to Questions 

Answers are given by officials of the) 
AAA. They are as follows: 

1. The referendum as Officially designed 

calls for a vote only by those farmers 


he final authority. Yet it is known that 
the remaining committee members and 


most policies. 


THE PREVAILING VIEWPOINT 
A turn to Richberg views already ex- 


business, with a curtailment of govern- 
ment activity to accompany the grants. 
@ 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


If little comfort is to be given industry 
in the announced new plans for NRA and 
the emergence of Mr. Richberg into a 
position of broad power, just what is the 
administration attitude toward the busi- 
ness outlook? 

That attitude was expressed by one of 
those officials in closest touch with all of 
the sources of government information. 
In effect, it is this: 

There has been a “deplorable” state of 
mind displayed by business that has ag- 
gravated a seasonal slump in business ac- 
tivity. 

The downswing, however, now is draw- 
ing to a close. In several important in- 
tdustries, consumption of goods has been 
going on more rapidly than production so 
that industry must speed up. 

Retail trade is good and particularly 
‘bright spots are found in rural districts 
where there frequently is a condition bor- 
dering on prosperity. This is true espe- 
icially in the South where cotton and to- 


bacco prices are high and where benefit , 


|payments by the government have been 
large. 

The home repair program is getting un- 
der way slowly. However, in spite of 
‘skepticism on the part of many officials, 


‘the committee director see eye to eye on | there is evidence of a big demand in some 


,centers for credit to be used in putting 
houses in shape. This is a hopeful fleld 
of activity that should be felt definitely by 
next Spring. 

| There is a disappointing absence of ac- 


who signed contracts to control produc- | pressed provides a key to what may be in- | tivity in financial markets, particularly for 


tion. Not all of these farmers have re- 
ceived their allotment checks as yet. But, 
if the country production control associa- 
tions decide that they want to determine 
the attitude of those who did not partici- 


store. That is the method of approach he 
suggested. When followed it reveals the 
following: 

That recovery is to come only through 


| refinancing of industrial loans. This re- 
financing is expected to precede any ac- 
‘tive flotation of securities to raise new 


A General Reform 


Barred Under NRA 


shortened. 


In Selling Methods 


Below-cost Sales and Lotteries. 


All in the space of a year, the methods 
_ by which goods are sold to the public 
| have been entirely overhauled. 

Selling below cost iias been pretty gen- 
/erally stopped, except for distress stock, 
/assuming that the NRA retail code as | ‘i 
| been fairly well followed, and the “loss | 
Jeader” has vanished; minimum wages | 
urging that new grants of power be given | have been fixed; clerks’ hours have been | 


After Oct. 1 the retail code will outlaw 


GOVERNMENT 


Current Developments as They Affect Both 
Workers and Employers 


HE REPORT of the President’s Media- 
| tion Board on the basis of which the 
textile strike was settled directed all in- 


lotteries, guessing contests, and similar 
schemes of chance. However, this does 
not forhid a merchant to invite ¢he pub- 
lic to take part in contests based on 
merit or skiJl. All the code does is to 
eliminate the gambling element. ; 
Incidentally, contests must be judged 


terested eyes to three quarters. 

1—To the union: What would be its 
next move, after the rebuff of its claim 
to represent labor in the entire textile 
industry ? 

2.—To the employers: Would they take 
back the strikers without discrimination? 


by competent and disinterested persons. | Submit willingly to such changes in their 
Further, employes of the contest sponsor, | codes as the report recommended? 


or members of their families, cannot enter 
the competition. 


Three Pleas to Halt 
Increasing Imports 


Unlike its much publicized big »rother 
Section 7 (a) (collective bargaining), 
Section 3 (e) of the Recovery Act seldom 
crashes the front pages. Nonetheless 
potent, Section 3 (e) gives the President 
the rigiut to order a study when industry 
complains that imports endcnger an NRA 


3. To the President: What powers 
would he give to the Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board recommended in the report? 
Would they reveal any change in the Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy? 

First, as to the union: The vice-presi- 
dent and real leader of the cotton textile 
union, Francis J. Gorman, had advanced 
his claim to speak in collective bargaining 
for all labor in the industry as a maxi- 
mum demand. He is content to fight out 
the battle for supremacy in the individual 
plants, armed with the disputed majority 
ruling of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This ruling makes the majority 


code, and then act to protect the code. 
Now under NRA scvutiny are complaint 


industries which make those products. 
and labor costs. These import are grow 


ing rapidly, they complain. 


furniture. 


funds. A “sane and cooperative” attitude | 


pate in the first year’s program, they are | creased rewards to labor as mass produc-| change commission is expected to bring fering. 


privileged to do that. 
be kept separate from the vote of the 
members of the production control as- | 
sociation. 

2. There will be two questions asked of 
the farmers: (a) Do you favor an adjust- 
ment program dealing with corn and hogs 
in 1935? (b) Do you favor a one-contract- 


disttibution increases returns. 

That increased labor costs, involved in. 
NRA codes, need not result in proportion- 
ate price increases and should not so re- 
sult. Prices, he claims, did not rise in 
proportion to wage advances during the 
early days of NRA. 


per-farm adjustment program dealing 
with grains and livestock to become effec- 
tive in 1936? 


continue the program that has been in| 


That price stabilization through open 
price posting, allowed in about half of the 


That production control quickly be- 


effect during the past year. | 


The second 


question involves the farmer reaction to a 
change in the program that would call 
for his agreement to sign up for control 
of all of his major crops on a single con- 
tract. This would simplify the program 
but would tend to broaden Federal control. 

3. The county production control associa- 
tions will be in charge of the elections. 
There are 2,100 of these associations and 
there will be 15,000 elections conducted 
over a two week's period in that many 
communities, located in all of the 48 
States. The officials of the production 
control associations are chosen by the 
1,100,000 signers of corn-hog contracts. It 
is on their shoulders that has rested the 
prunt of the work in administering this 
program. Ballots which are given voters 


less it is carried on under a close watch 
by the Federal government. 

That codes have been used by industry 
to remove a good deal of competition 
that should be restored. 

Mr. Richberg. judged by things he has 
Said and written, feels that industry 
abused the rights that it received under 
codes and is paying the price in slack- 
ened business. He thinks that the pros- 
pect of profits and increasing sales caused 
price rises that now are hindering recov- 
ery. 


CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


The question that has been concerning 
business men and the government essen- 
tially is this: 


will not be signed, but neither are they to 


be cast in regular voting booths. 
Farmers Receive Analyses 


4. There has been no open organized 


ernment supervision and restraint?” 


“Should industry be granted continued 
freedom trom the anti-trust laws under 
NRA with a diminishing amount of gov- 


' AAA has prepared a pamphlet giving its 


Opposition to attempt to crystallize farmer 
opinion behind an adverse vote on the 
questions asked. On the other hand, the 


analysis of the economics of the farm 
Situation as it applies to corn and hog 
raisers; That analysis asserts that there 
will be danger that both acreage and pro- 
duction of corn may be excessive in 1935, 
if there is no adjustment program. With 
Small livestock numbers, normal produc- 
tion of corn next year would bring low 
prices and heavy feeding which in turn 
would lead to heavy production of hogs in 
1936 and 1937 with attendant low prices. 
This is the analysis offered farmers. It 
has been accompanied by a radio address 
from Dr. A. G. Black, who is guiding the 
whole program. 


To that question, General Johnson, on 
@ number of occasions, replied in effect: 

“Yes, industry should be granted broad 
freedom to control prices, production and 
labor policy with as little government 
supervision as possible.” 

But now, if that question were asked of 
the Industrial Emergency Council, which 
is to determine questions of policy, the re- 
plies, based on previous expressions of 
opinion, would look like this: 

Yes: No answer. 

No: Donald Richberg, Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of Interior; Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor; Chester Davis, Ad- 
ministrator of Agricultural Adjustment 
Act; Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator of 
Emergency Relief. 

Mr. Richberg feels that business men 


5. The balloting is being done just 
at this time because of the need for giv- | 
ing farmers a definite idea of plans that: 
they must make for the next year’s pig | 
crop. Officials say that further delay. 
would have aided the referendum because 


and industrialists are making a mistake 
if they believe that they can continue to 
enjoy freedom from anti-trust laws with- 
out permitting public supervision and pub- 
lic inspection of their records. 

Chester Davis and Henry Wallace, Sec- 


they then could have had the impetus! etary of Agriculture, fought out that is- 


that would come from a further distribu- | sue in the codes that were to be negoti- 


tion of bonus money. However, the sea- 


ated under AAA. Later, however, those 


son is at hand when farmers have to | Or were taken from their jurisdiction. 


plan for their next year’s crop and the 
referendum is being rushed. 

That leaves the question: Are there 
straws to indicate how the wind will 
blow? The answer is: Decidedly. 

Preliminary regional meetings have 
shown an almost unanimous sentiment 
for a continuation of the program. In 
Washington the officials expect something 
akin to equal unanimity in the country 
among the individual farmers. They: take 
the attitude that the growers now have 
had a practical demonstration of how a 
better balance between supply and de- 
mand works in bringing higher prices. 


Also they have a reflection of farmer sen- | 


timent in favor of a program controlling 
both corn and hogs, when AAA officials 
thought that they could trim the pro- 
gram down to control of corn alone, ac- 
eee by a much smaller processing 
ax. 

“Jitters” From Hogs 

Speaking of hogs, these lowly animals 
have been giving the jitters to many a 
Government publicist. 

From radio and rostrum has gone this 
story: 

John Jones, farmer, for years has been 
raising hogs. 
averaged a return of $400 each year. But 
that was before the days of the AAA. 
With the coming of the New Deal, so 
the story went, John Jones decided to ac- 
cept an offer from the Federal Govern- 
ment not to raise any hogs. For agreeing 
not to raise hogs he received $1,000. 

Thus, if the farmer raised hogs he re- 
ceived $400. If he didn't raise hogs he 
received $1,000. The story then went a 
step further, painting the farmer who got 
rich not raising hogs. 

There is just one catch to that canard, 
which drew the official attention of Sec- 
retary Wallace. The catch is that techni- 
cally farmers receive no money for hogs 
not raised. They do get a bounty of % 
a head on hogs actually raised, if they 
comply with the Government program to 


. Yeduce prodution 25 per cent below the 


five year average. If they raise no hogs. 
or raise fewer hogs than the Government 


From those hogs he has 


Various industrial groups just now are 


allows their payment from the Treasury 
is proportionately reduced. 

“This story,” said Secretary Wallace, 
“is evidently inspired to inflame the people 
of the cities against the farmers,.who are 
receiving under the present program, for 
the first time in a dozen years, fair play. 

“Every corn-hog signer knows that his 
benefit payment is based upon records of 
past average production, checked by the 
/county committee, rechecked by the State 
committee and finally rechecked in Wash- 
ington. 


| This year the devastating drought of 
Spring and late Summer was expected to 
cut deeply into the prospect of better times 
in rural regions. But, to the pleasant 
Surprise of Washington officials, optimistic 
reports are being received of farm spend- 
ing and farm income even in regions where 
crops had been affected seriously. 

Rains now have come in most regions, 
causing a revival of pastures and with the 
return of better weather. 

That story is somewhat backed up by the 
|report of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
‘nomics covering cash income of farmers 
for August. This shows that in spite of 
drought farm income totaled $572,- 
000,000, which was $78,000,000 more than 
in July and $159,000,000 more than in 
August a year ago. 

Peanuts now have been raised to the 
dignity of a basic American farm crop, 
Subject to all of the controls that now 
apply to wheat, cotton, corn and hogs and 
tobacco. 

The last Congress classified peanuts as 
a “basic commodity” but only now has the 
Secretary of Agriculture approved a pro- 
duction control program, and authorized 
the levy of a processing tax to provide 
funds with which to reimburse farmers 
who agree to hold down their output. 

A tax of one cent a pound is to become 
effective October 2. It is to be levied on 
all peanuts that are processed, with the 
exception of those crushed into oi] and 
with the exception of floor stocks of pea- 
nuts already on hand. | 


The voting is to tion lowers overhead costs and aS MASS activity in this field soon. 


| The Government spending program has 
been a “flop” as a job creator. One 
| group is urging that this ee be ex- 
‘panded, bu’ another group in the high 
; council wants to be more sure of results 
before any expansion. 

The expectation is that, if present plans 
carry, a second one-third of the country’s 
‘unemployed can be absorbed. But jobs 


The first question really | codes, has become so closely akin to price for everyone who wants a job, and full 


is whether or not the farmer wants to/ fixing that the public is suspicious. - | recovery, will have to wait upon a revival 


of world trade which still is in a stale- 


comes another name for monopoly un- mate. 


kk * 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


The “deplorable” state of mind which 
‘Officials ascribe to businessmen is being 
treated to a soothing bath of assurance 
‘from severa! governmental sources. 

Harry Hopkins, relief administrator, now 
think that figures of 5,000,000 families to 
be on relief this Winter is high and will 
be considerably lower, 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
again is telling business men that the 
New Deal does not contemplate injury to 
the profit system that is the basis of cap- 
italism. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion seexs to make a good impression on 
financial interests and to give assurance 
of its reasonableness. 

An official discounts the prospect of any 
success on the part of labor in its drive 
to enact a 30-hour-week law in the next 
Congress. 

Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, seeks to bolster confidence in the 
Government credit. 

President Roosevelt by his reorganiza- 
tion of NRA administration sought to re- 
move a troublesome and unsettling factor 
in the whole business picture. The chaos 
in that department of Government most 
closely allied to business admittedly had 
disturbed many 

x * 


OBJECTIONABLE POLICIES 


Employers have complained of two pol- 
icies of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration that they regard as detri- 
mental. 

One has been the payment of wages on. 
work relief projects that sometimes were 
nearly as high or even higher than wages 
paid by farmers and other small employ- 
ers. As a result in some sections of the 
country difficulty has been had in obtain- 
ing workers even in the face of heavy un- 
employment. 

Another has been the establishment of 
government plants to make mattresses, to 
can food, and to engage in other activities 
that might affect tne sales of merchants. 

Both of these complaints now are being 
answered by the relief administration. 
The first has brought approval from Mr. 
Hopkins for state relief administrators 
who discontinue both direct relief and 
work relief for able-bodied men. This 
means that where joos of any kind are 
available, regardless of the rate of pay, 
they must be taken by men on relief rolls. 

The second has brought assurance from 
Mr. Hopkins that nothing will be done 
that can injure private business. The pro- 
gram of mattress making, he said, will be 
discontinued after 1,000,000 mattresses 
have been made. The original plans had 
called for over 2,000,000. This means a 
check to the policy of using idle men and 
idle factories to turn out goods for the 
unemployed. 

In the midst of its other troubles, NRA 
is confronted with a problem that may 
well test its powers. 

That problem grows from the executive 
order signed by President Roosevelt to 
take effect October 1, which calls upon 
the cotton garment industry to reduce 
hours from 40 per week to 36 and to in- 
crease wages by 10 per cent. ? 

The industry has announced its refusal 
to abide by the Presidential order. Its po- 
sition is accepted as a definite stand by 
much of industry in opposition to a hori- 
zontal adjustment of hours of employ- 
ment and wages. 

Faced with this issue, President Roose- 
velt has stayed until October 15 his order 
for a cut in hours and a raise in wages 
and is naming a committee to study the 
industry's objections. 

Every effort is being made by the Gov- 
ernment to avoid a vital test of Recovery 
Administration powers in the Supreme 
Court. Cases in lower courts that go 
against the Government are not being ap- 
pealed. Attempts are being made to side- 
step issues that might lead to legal de- 
cisions of far-reaching importance. 

This has been the NRA strategy from 
the start. It has postponed a test that 
would determine whether or not this part 
of the New Deal program is within the 
purview of the Constitution, 


To protect these industries if their suf- 
fering is acute the President could lay 


down an embargo or raise the tariff. 


Religion Takes a Hand 


to allow Sunday business. The code pro- 


that imports of bread, pearl essence, and 
table damask are endangering domestic 


Northeastern bakers claim that bread 
is ccming in from Canada cheaper than 
they can make it because of rising flour 


Three makers of pearl essence are 
wrought up because Russian imports are 
entering at prices belo~ domestic costs 
under the code. Pearl essence comes from 
fish scales and is used to give a mottled 
lustre to toilet articles and bathroom 


A number of textile concerns protest in- 
; creasing imports of foreign table damask 
increased production, accompanied by in- on the part of the Securities and. Ex-j|and complain that their -business is suf- 


In Revision of the Codes 


For the benefit of wholesale candy 
sellers whose religion specifies observance 
of the Sabbath on some day other than 
Sunday, the NRA has amended their code 


representative the spokesman for all labor 
in each plant. 

DRIVE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The drive has begun. The union claims 
300,000 members already; hopes to get a 
million, which means the entire body of 
workers in the industry. Said Mr. Gor- 
-|man: “We shall organize all textile 
workers.” 

Employers will resist; but the Recovery 
Act forbids them to try to influence their 
workers’ choice of representatives. It does 
not, however, compel them to make agree- 
ments with the spokesmen for the workers. 
Already before the NLRB is a case which 
may bring this issue into the open. It 
concerns the National Analine Dye Com- 
|pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., whose workers 
chose an outside union to represent them. 
The Company talks with the union men: 
‘then posts its own decisions on the points 
in dispute. 

Moreover, employers as a class do not 
accept the majority ruling of the NLRB. 
They insist on bargaining with minority 
groups as well as with the majority spokes- 
men. The issue is not yet settled by the 
courts. Until it is, both sides will fight. 
The right to exhibit the Blue Eagle will 
continue to be revoked; employers wil! 
refuse to surrender the insignia. At least, 
that is the pattern forecast in the action 


vision forbidding operation on Sunday 
had been found to work a hardship on 


of the Houde Engineering Company. 
* 


many dealers. 
mission from their code authority, bu 


week. 


Two-for-Nickel Cigars 


out code troubles among cigar makers. 


makers have the jump on domestic pro- 


they avoid code labor requirements. Be- 
sides, their product has a strong eye ap- 


Now they may do busi- 
ness on Sunday if they get special per- 


must not operate more than six days a 


Facing Code Troubles 


For this country’s smokers who need 
two good cigars for a five-cent piece, the 
NRA is planning a program to smooth 


Most unsettled of all tobacco industries 
is the two-for-five branch. Philippine 


ducers, NRA was told Sept. 23, because 


x * 
REACTION OF EMPLOYERS 


To come now to the reaction of textile 
t employers to the Winant Board report. 
George A. Sloan, their spokesman, an- 
nounces their “sympathetic consideration” 
of the report, lists the points in which 
it upheld employer's contentions, expresses 
willingness to take back without dis- 
crimination “workers who did not engage 
in lawless violence.” 
This last qualification raises a point not 
covered by the report. Mr. Sloan is tak- 
ing his stand on a ruling of the the NLRB, 
which refused to permit certain employes 
of the Ames Baldwin Wyoming Company 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., to vote for rep- 
resentatives on the ground that they had 
been guilty of unjustifiable violence in a 
Strike. 
To make effective its recommendations 
for control of labor relations and work- 


peal because of their large size and good 
workmanship. Puerto Rican makers also 


ing conditions, the Winant report had 


avoid code mandates. 


thousand than domestic cigars. 


brought into line. 


The result is that Philippine cigars can 
be sold wholesale for $1.25 cheaper a 


Price-fixing in the industry was asked 
by a number of American makers, who 
predicted a breakdown of code wages un- 
less the Philippines and Puerto Rico are 
Solution of code 
troubles in York, Pa., center of the two- 


pointed to the necessity of code revision. 
Such revision might be brought about by 
the President under any one of three 
clauses of the Recovery Act, one providing 
for voluntary revision by agreement with 
the code authority. The others give him 
the power to make changes summarily. 
Mr. Sloan “confidently expects” the re- 
vision to take place only with the code 
authority’s consent. 


for-five industry in this country, is sought. 


Code Restraint on Agents 
Of Motion Picture Actors 


Whether many movie actors eat is de- 
pendant upon the work their agents get 
for them. As on the legitimate stage, 
motion picture performers are hired 
through agents. 

To keep trade methods of agents above 
board, the Motion Picture Code Authority 
has offered rules of fair practice whica 
the NRA will hear Oct. 17. 

The rules would bar gifts and would | 
prevent enticing of employes, who are. 
under contract, from their jobs. Also the 
rules would protect agents and clients 
from breach of contract and require 
agents to provide clients with full infor- 


So much for the attitude of labor and 


To Our 


mation about activity in clients’ behalf. 


Life in the Capital! 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
good looks, whose snappy dark eye? 
followed the proceedings with ao- 
sorbed interest and apparently 
without the realization that Mrs. 
Banning herself was the object oi 
absorbed interest on tne part vu: 
many of her colleagues. 
A 


A 

Now THAT most of the official 

family is back in town, social 
life begins to flow along in its ac- 
customed, smooth routine. ‘The 
Attorney General and Mrs. Homer 
S. Cummings, for instance, gave a 
dinner Sunday evening for Mr. and 
Mrs: R. Golden Donaldson, Mrs. 
Donaldson being Frances Starr. 


HOUGH they give and attend 
dinners, the Attorney General 


from most of the other Cabinet of- 
ficers and Cabinet wives in the use 
they make of leisure moments. 
Neither likes to play bridge. Neithe 
is interested in sports. Both like 
to read, and not so much detective 
stories, either—in spite of the fact 
that the Attorney General is head 
of the Department of Justice—as 
memoirs and phychology. Mrs. Sum- 
mings, who not long ago took 
courses in psychology, as well as art, 
is sure to be seen at the theatre or 


opera whenever a good program is 
toward. 


Notes of a Reporter 


and his wife are decidedly different 


r 


capital. With the President lay the de- 
cisive move for giving effect to the report. 
On September 26, he issued his executive 
order for which both sides waited. 


POWERS OF BOARD 


The order created the Textile Labor Re- 
lations Board having powers in the textile 
industry similar to those of the NLRB, 
but subject to review by the latter body. 
The NLRB may also take jurisdiction in 
case Of a division in the Textile Board or 
even if it judges that such action is in the 
public interest. 


No mention was made of a Work As- 
signment Division of the Textile Board, 
recommended in the report for studying 
the stretch-out system. The power given 
the Board, however, would appear to be 
| sufficient to enable it to set up such a di- 
| vision without special authorization. 
| Included in the order was an assign- 
,;ment to the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
— such economic studies of the textile 
industry as the. report recommended. 
These are to determine whether wage in- 
creases are feasible. 

Sharply watched was the wording of 
that part of the order relating to collective 
bargaining. Would it commit the Presi- 
dent further on the vexed question of ma- 
jority representation? 

Said the Order: “The choice of a ma- 
jority of those voting shall be accepted, 
‘for the purpose of collective bargaining, 
|as the representative of the employes en- 
titled to participate in the election.” 

_ This is essentially the same language as 
that used in the order creating the Steel 
Labor Relations Board. 

The personnel of the new Board is the 
Same as Of the Steel Labor Relations 
Board. Its first duties will include in- 
vestigation of alleged discrimination of 
employers in rehiring strikers. : 


SETBACK TO LABOR PROGRAM 


The American Federation received a 
setback in the election for employe repre- 
sentation at the plant of the Kohler Com- 
pany of Kohler, Wis. 

An outside (A. F. of L.) union and a 
company union each claimed membership 
entitling it to speak for the workers. The 
outside union was organized over a year 
ago, whereupon the company immediately 
took -steps to form a company union, 
through which grievances were adjusted. 

About three months ago, the outside 
union called a strike and succeeded in 
closing the plant, with the accompani- 
ment of violence and two deaths. The 
NLRB ordered an election. 

Result: Company union, 1,053; outside 
union, 643. 

This result reflects the benevolent labor 


years by the management, which had 
built up what was widely regarded as a 
model industrial community. The Amer- 
ican Federation regarded the contest as a 
crucial one. 

The Federation has announced its in- 
tention to protest the election on the 
ground that employes guilty of violence 
in the strike were disqualified from vot- 
ing, as were also those laid off prior to 
September 7, 1933. 

The former ground for disqualification 
is in line with a settled policy of the 
Board. In regard to the date of record 
for choosing the voting list, this was fixed 
by compromise. It was set for the date 
immediately preceding the organization of 
the company union. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
issued a statement showing a rise of 40,- 
000 in unemployment for August as com- 
pared with July. This contrasts with a 
reported drop of 15,000 as calculated by 
‘the Secretary of Labor. The difference is 
‘largely accounted for by the fact that the 
| Federation figures count in farm laborers, 
among whom employment decreased by 
50,000. 
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policy which had been pursued over many . 


| 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 


Majority Ruling: 
Did President 
Write It First? 


Comparison of Labor 
Board’s Decision With 
Two Executive Orders 
Creating Labor Bodies 


In fighting against the National Labor 
Relations Board’s famous majority ruling 
on collective bargaining, are certain em- 
ployers also fighting against a ruling of 
the President of the United States? 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers appears to think not. Advising em- 
ployers to fight the Board’s ruling, it ad- 
vocated taking a stand with the President, 

But consider the facts—in the form of 
three exhibits. These are quotations, 
slightly simplified for the sake of clarity. 

Exhibit 1—From the President’s execu- 
tive order of June 28 creating the Na- 
tional Steel Labor Relations Board: 

“The organization certified as the choice 
of the majority of those voting shall be 
aaccepted as the representative of the said 
employes.” 

Exhibit 2—From the decision of the 
Labor Board, August 30, in the case of the 
Houde Engineering Company of Buffalo, 

wet 


“The representatives of the majority 
Shall constitute the exclusive agency for 
collective bargaining with the employer.” 

Exhibit 3—From the President’s execu- 
tive order of September 26, creating the 
Textile Labor Relations Board: 

“The organization certified as the choice 
of the majority of those voting shall be 
accepted as the representative of the em- 
ployes eligible to participate in the 
election.” 


The President’s Position 


Consider first whether the President's 
position is consistently maintained in ex- 
hibits 1 and 3. Sole difference in the lan- 
guage is that “said employe” in exhibit 
1 becomes, in exhibit 3, “employes eligible 
to participate in the election.” 

This amounts merely to a clarification 
of language. The meaning appears to be 
identical. 

Now look at, exhibit 2. 

In the first place, instead of speaking 
of the majority as “the representative” of 
all employes, it designates it as “the ex- 
clusive agency” of the employes. 

Whoever argues that the Labor Board 
has departed trom the President’s inten- 
tions must maintain that “the exclusive 
agency” means something different from 
“the representative.” Leading opponents 
of the Board’s ruling have not yet raised 
that point publicly and explicitly. 

In two other points, exhibit 2 differs 
from 1 and 3. It does nct define the 
group out of which the majority comes 


(employes voting, in the case of the ex= 


ecutive orders) and it does not define the 
group which the majority agency repre- 
sents (all employes eligible to vote, in the 
executive orders.) 

These two omissions are significant. 
They may occasion trouble in the future, 


A Plain Inference 


The reason is this. Suppose the ma- 
jority of those voting is less than a ma- 
jority of all employes. Then the agency 
of a minority of all employes represents 
all the employes. 

This is the plain inference from the 
executive orders. But the Board has care- 
fully abstained from committing itself on 
this point. No case involving it has arisen. 
If one should, would the Board feel itself 
called on to support the letter of the 
executive orders? Add that to the inter- 
rogation points of the New Deal. 

One more question. If the Labor Board 
did no moré on Aug. 30 than interpret 
the President’s executive order of June 
28, why did the collective bargaining con- 
troversy not arise at the earlier date? 

Two answers may be given. 

1. No controversy had arisen in the steel 
industry to give the issue concrete defi- 
niteness. 

2. The public, knowing the provision to 
refer specifically to the steel industry, did 
not appreciate its prophetic significance. 
It was the Labor Board that gave it gen- 
eral application. 


New Readers This Week— 


it) 


The United States News is presented in news: 
aper form because speed is essential in getting 
e paper to you over the week-end and with- 
ut the loss of time, which would be made nec- 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
magazine form. 
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Regulation of Business Conduct Re- 
garded as Heavy Handicap on 
Success of Undertakings 


By ALBERT D. LASKER 


Former Chairman of the United States Shipping Board and Now Chairman of the 
Board, Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency 


MERICA divides largely into three 
groups—those who are known as 


“leftists,” who believe not only in a 
new deal, but in a super new deal. 


Government should constantly and 
vigilantly step in between the adver- 
tiser and the public 
We, i. e., you and 1 as taxpayers, 
Another group is a diminishing die-| publish in Washington a bi-weekly 
hard “rightest” group, who ‘feel that! periodical called “The Consumer s 
the old system was practically per-|Guide.” This is issued by the Con- 
fect and unchanging. /sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
There is a vast middle group, of, Adjustment Administration of the 
whom I am one, who believe that our Department of Agriculture. It is 
forefathers devised a system which/widgly circulated among consumer 
can well serve America through the} groups, women’s clubs, teachers of 
ages, a system which, as the country | home economics, etc. I do not chal- 
and the people developed, has been | lenge the technical accuracy of this 
subject to constant change but with, work. Furthermore, it has a social 
fundamental concept unchanged. value. 


Granting always that no form of| , 
government is Setting Up of Grades 


worth maintaining! 
that not put human welfare as its| As Guide to Consumer | 
However, to my mind, it goes far, 


one final objective, those of my group) 
feel that the only way here and now far into the field of government 
to insure this is by the preservation | guidance—if not actual government 
of individual opportunity under the control—when it advocates the set- 
private profit system. This does not! ting up of Government standards by 
imply that grave abuses should 1.9t! which the consumer should purchase; 
have salutory correction. | this because of the fact that the av- 
/erage consumer would not understand 
a Government standard if he bumped 
into it in broad daylight. I beseech 
you, for example, to read the Gov- 


Minimum Interference 
With Business Conduct 
Our group recognizes that business 


print. 


as a whole cannot be [reed entircly 
of regulation by government for the 
protection of society, but we hold for 
as little government interference as, 
possible in the occupation of the in-| 
dividual to accomplish this. Such is’ 
our philosophy. | 


The concept of advertising which: 
we have known is this: each manu-| 


facturer has the right to project his. 


wares, through publicity, in the hope, 
that the total desire he thus creates. 
will translate itself into a consumption 
which will pay the expense of advertis- | 


ing and add to his profits. | 


I don’t know: of any advertiser 
whom I have served through the 
years who went into an advertising 
campaign primarily because he felt 
impelled to render a social service. 
On this I want to be candid and em- 


phatic. His fundamental thought 
was that he make a profit. | 


But I can assure you that time 
without number I have seen adver- 
tisers glow with the thought that as. 
a secondary result of their effort, 
their advertising in increasing de- 
mand for a worthy article was ren- 
dering a true social service. 


In fact, though he advertised his 
wares with the profit. motive as tne 
accentuating force, I know no really 
sound advertiser who did not realize 
that if. his wares did not perform a 
service, he would fail to get the re- 
peat sales, without which, over a long 
period of time, there is no chance to 
make a profit in a legitimate enter- 
prise. 


Misrepresentation of Goods 
In Public Advertising 


Of course, no one who is discuss- 
ing the subject with fra:kness, would 
undertake to deny that in the course 
of the years there have been ad- 
vertised to the American public many 
articles of merit which have been 
misrepresented, or which did not per- 
form an anywise needed social serv-, 


‘down by the Bureau. 


can only discuss this subjest of “Ad- 


ernment specifications for soap. Get 
a copy of them, take tnem with you 


shopping. Try anywhere to buy a 


Soap to fit the specifications. Try tO «stimulating consumption” is all fal- 
lacy. But today, there is at least one) 


find a sales clerk who could read, 
these specifications any better than) 
you. It is not only an interesting but. 
an illuminating experiment. 

In a sense, the consumer has ever. 
been a voter on the articles he wanted | 


didates for public office. 

If we accept the proposals of the 
anti-advertising “reformers,” we might 
as well accept the thesis that there 
has to be a Bureau of Standards to 
save the voter from himself by guid- 
ing him as to the merits of all the 
various candidates for political office. 


Criticism of Terms | 
Of Food and Drug Bill | 


We might amuse ourselves by vis-, 


joning a Bureau that had authority, 
iby law, to grade the various candi- 


dates and to deny the candidate the: 
right to any appeal or to the pro-! 
tection of any philosophy not laid, 

And carrying the thought further, 
if there be applied to political propo- 
ganda what was proposed to be ap- 
plied to commercial advertising in 
the Tugwell (Food and Drugs) Bill, 
the political candidate might finally 
have a right only to put in his liter- 
ature his name, his age, his weight, 
the color of his hair, the school at 
which he was educated, and possibly 
—but of this I am not at all cer-: 
tain—a little sketch of his ancestry.) 

I am not exaggerating when I state, 
in its ultimate working out this is 
exactly what the Tugwell Bill pro- 
posed to do for advertising. 

Thus, at every turn, you see we 


vertising’s Place in Current Distribu- 
tion” according to our philosophy as 
to the relation of Government to the. 
individual. 

If the bureaus in Washington and 


Certainly we would not ask where membership in a fixed social! 
of the spoken salesman that he con-| class is taken for granted. The fixed| through the expenditure of millions 
fine himself merely to the dry rep- | social habits of the various classes|of dollars in advertising and kept 


resentation of specifications and sta-|in those countries influeuce the mar-' proclaiming to the American public, 
tistics, which in the end, technically ket to a degree that is noticeable even “Clean your teeth twice a day—see 


neither he nor the consumer might 
understand. 


to the most superficial traveler. 
How different is America! Largely 


your dentist twice a year.” 
the tooth brush 


he use 
in the United 


Neither would we ask the politician through advertising we have created States increased within a few years 


in seeking the public ear, to omit the’ desire. This desire has translated il- is manifold. Oral hygiene made over- 


emotional appeal. 


Excellent men/ Self into increased employment, based, whelming strides * * * competitors in 


have failed to win or to continue to Mind you, on the common man’s; turn increased their advertising, all 
hold public office because they syl-| Stimulated desire for higher stand-j| directed at making America oral hy- 


logized instead of appealing to the rds of living. 


emotions. It was their loss; and ours, 
as voters. 


I, for one, believe that advertising,, . 


by appealing to human emotions, has 
largely increased the total desire of 
the American people for myriad prcd- 
ucts, thus has increased the will to. 
work that desire might be satisfied. | 
Even those outstanding inventions—. 
motor cag and radio—to my mind 
would never have achieved their great | 
volume without advertising. Cer-| 


tainly none of us but will agree that, @ 


Henry Ford is one of the outstanding | 
geniuses under the modern industrial 
system. Yet he has felt it necessary 
to advertise, to stimulate the sales of 
his car. 

The motor car manufacturers, - a 
whole, recognizes the fact that wh le 
an important part of their advertis- 
ing was and is to get preference for 
their particular product, if that fac-' 


tor did not exist at all the total of, 
their advertising would be justified in| 
the added stimulation created among | 


the people to own a motor car. 


Stimulated Consumption 
As Object of Advertising 


According to some older teachers 
of economic philosophy, this idea of 


group which must accept my faith in 


| ‘Leftist and Rightest’ 


Competition as Remedy 
For Excessive Profits 
Now as to the price question. 


True, there are and have been «me 
advertised articles that have been sold 
at excessive profit. 

But these usually have been near- 


the value of stimulating consumption. | # 


That is the united group of New @ 
Dealers who so emphatically give, as * 


one of the causes of our depression, 


‘to buy just as he is a voter on can- the alleged evil of overproduction. 


In one sense at least the social 
value of stimulating consumption wili} 
be denied by no thinker, no matter. 
of what school: Whenever consump- 
tion is stimulated for a superior ai- 
ticle, especially when the use of tiirt 
article tends to raise the standard 
of living, the stimulus is worth may 
times its cost. 

One of our American traits, which 
is particularly attributable to adver-— 
tising’s influence in keeping the bet- 
ter things of life before us, is our de- 
sire to get ahead. 

We are enormously curious about 
the ways other people live, particu- 
larly if they belong to our own, or a 
higher income level, and ordinarily 
we do not find out how other people 
live so that we may live differently, 
but so that we may live in exactly the 
same way. 

In countries where the standards of 
living do not change, consumers let 
their habits dictate their purchases. | 
Witness Mexico, where the peon works 
six days a week, if he gets $1 a day: 
and works only three days a week if 
his wages are doubled. This holds 
true also in an industrialized country 


-rective. 


—Underwood and Underwood | 
ALBERT D. LASKER | 
The freedom of advertising must live, he. 

says, if we are to have freedom of | 

the consumer 


luxury articles comparatively short’ 
lived—lilies of the field. In general,’ 
competition has been a salutary cor-— 
Competing articles--adver- 


tised or unadvertised—in due time: 
always displaced the profiteer and 
ploiter. 


I maintain such overpriced adver- 
tised articles are insignificant in 
number, compared to the whole. 

The great body of advertised ar- 
ticles, under wise management, with- 
cut thought of altruism, have re- 
duced selling price or improved qual- 
ity or both, as public acceptance has 
increased volume: 

I have been connected for 20 years 
with one of the largest selling brands 
of tooth paste. We started our ad- 
vertising about the time America en- 
tered the World War. 
little tooth-paste advertising then. 
If I remember correctly, in the Ex- 
peditionary Army only ane in four 


is within the fact. 


giene conscious. 


Hygienic Achievements 
Of Tooth-paste Makers 


All the bureaucratic 


at the taxpayers’ expense, through 


the dry routine methods there em- 


ployed could not have brought Amer- 


ica to near the recognition of the 
importance of oral hygiene to human 
life, human health, and human hap- 


/piness as a result of health, as the 
advertising by tooth-paste manufac- 


turers accomplished. 
| As to the price: At all times the 


‘consumer has had his choice of tooth 


We projected the use of tooth paste 


education 
which might come out of Washington, 


Product and Distribution Methods Best 
Developed Under Minimum of 
Federal Interference 


tal policies. Any editor who might 
be thus influenced has a publication 
without influence. 


No more vicious calumny has ever 
been put forth than the suspicion 
that the press, in any major or im- 
portant way can be influenced edi- 
torially by its advertising patrons. 


In my own experience I personally 
have rarely asked a publisher for fa-| For some years I was in the Gov- 
vor editorially because I felt the pub-| ernment service as Chairman of the 
lisher would automatically conclude} United States Shipping Board. And 
that I was trying to bring the pres- | from my experience there I stated in 
sure of my advertising patronage on | Boston, before the Chamber of Com- 
him, and this he would resent and merce, that I had found “Government 
proceed to show his independence. jin business to be poison ivy in the 

Furthermore, every publisher knows &4rden of industry.” 
that the advertiser would not con-| I do not mean by this to reject that 
tinue to use his paper unless a profit | there is no place for government beside 
came to him, and so my ability, and! business and as a brake for the cor- 
that of other advertisers, to influence | rection of evils.? But I do say, to re- 


ing responsibilities and authority to 
bureaucracy, from the very nature of 
bureaucracy, no matter how honest 
or high minded, we finally place the 
dead hand of government on private 
initiative. 


Government in Business 
Handicap on Industry 


pastes, at all prices. He could buy) anq valuable publisher is by and large peat myself, that we do not burn 


the unadvertised as well as the ad- 
ivertised brand. In fact, every chain 


| Stoe he enters attempts to induce him 
ito buy their unadvertised brand at 


| lower cost 


B| I maintain that advertising has 


‘Stimulated production by stimulating 
consumption. I maintain it has done 


it on so vast a scale as to bring about 
| a higher standard of living among the 


'American people than would have 
| possibly existed without advertising 


a myth. Because, he knows as well down the barn to rid ourselves of the 
as we, he will only have our patronage rats. 

so long as sales results justify it. It is not only the length of a step 
that counts, but it is the direction. So 
far as advertising is concerned those 
who oppose it as it existed propose as 
a substitute such action which finally 
must result in the regimentation or 
near-regimentation of producer and 
consumer alike. There will be no 
other alternative. 


Loss of Advertising, 
Way to Cripple Press 


I speak fact, not fiction. 
from experience. 

I state here that a free press has 
been able to maintain itself in its 
freedom from all outside influences, 


I speak 


‘is greatest. 


The type of American newspaper and | 


There was very! 


including that of the individual ad- 
vertiser, largely through total volume 
of the advertising patronage which it’ past just because it has been our 
created and deserved. /past. We, in advertising, as in other 
I Limit the freedom of advertising,’ vocations and professions in America, 
het as the as it would be limited under the pro-| recognize the evils that any systems 
down. ti bender’ of a@eus si | posals of its adversaries, and we would and any times will finally accumulate. 
Wan 6 the We militantly desire to correct those 


| American press. It would die in pro- evils, while maintaining the best in 
ae wakes | answer that I put the) portion as advertising would die. The the system which has been handed 
cart before the horse. Then at least. frst to go would be the country news- | down to us rather than throwing the 
you will concede that advertising is, | 


_paper, which is the very backbone of; system away which has served us well. 
in fact, a cause and not merely the, I can see no new place for Adver- 


our American democratic freedom. 

result of these better standards of and if these newspapers would not |tising in distribution. Either in gen- 
gees ; literally die, the very paucity of their|eral principles, it must have its old 
Advertising is at its lowest in India| aqvertising patronage would make! place changed under changing con- 

seg It is at its highest n the| them editorially subservient to the! ditions, with abuses corrected, or its 

| place will be in the great nowhere. 


is occasion patron. Of this there is 
its colonies than it is in lower living ee ee r | That vital basic factor of all ad 


in which advertising in the mod-| yertising, the free will response on 
jan thn « dvertisine Pn sense is still in its infancy. There| the ‘part of those addressed cannot 
srotuction af the prostituted by its' live under the limitation of regimen- 
it stimulates in large degree the tation. The freedom of advertising 
ot All that holds true of the effect of must live in order that we may have 
; free advertising on the life of the the freedom of the consumer—and, 
press, has equal validity in relation! yes, perchance, if I am right, the very 
to that new and vast instrument of freedom of the press and of the air. 
public information—the radio. _ I, for one, am in no wise discour- 
.Now let us view our subject from Hear ye! End free advertising and aged. I am glad the conflicting views 
one of its broadest aspects: you will largely end a free press such| of the two philosophies are now be- 
Surely no country in the world can as we have known. Here, again, the jing brought boldly into the open. 
boast of a press, both local and na-, two philosophies come to clash. You' The debate may be long, the decision 
tional, such as we have in America. and I must choose. delayed. If our debate on all the 2 
“Advertising’s New Place in Dis-! subjects which are pressing us—ad- . 
magazine that we know is a free; tribution?” It is all according to| vertising included—is democratically 
press. Through the multiciplicity of! your philosophy. If you believe by continued, it is my conviction that if 
advertising the press in our genera-! peaceful revolution our system should | there will emerge a better, a stronger, 
tion has become increasingly inde-| be changed into one of regimentation,! a sounder America—undaunted, im- 


I merely wish to raise my voice in 


under any system. the hope that we will not reject our 


Witness: that in those’ countries 
where the standards of living are) 
highest the proportion of advertising 


Advertising as Bulwark 
Of Freedom of the Press 


pendent. for, as advertisers multiply,;| or near-regimentation, you may or| 
had ever used a tooth brush. This. dd ' perishable 


statement is startling but I think it 


each individual advertiser counts for | may not accept a new thesis on ad- 
less and less. No advertiser today | vertising. ; 
can influence the editor’s fundamen-| _ I, for one, feel that if we keep add- 


(From an address Sept. 25 at the 
Boston Conference on Retail Distribu- 
tion.) 


ice. But in comparison to the total 
number of advertisers these are the 
exception and not the rule, and they 
have diminished constantly with the 


their allies, both governmental and 
|privately oganized throughout the 
‘country, should perchance capture 
the consumers’ vote with their stand- 


However, whenever the subject of competitive system, at least so far as| 
adverising is being denounced, trade-marked articles £0, will have 


these exceptions are cited. The whole been, by and large, made impossible. 
picture of advertising is thus dis-| Therefore, even if. not controlled or 
torted by a false emphasis: the le-. Stifled by legislation, advertising, as 
gitimate operations of thousands upon ; We Know it will for the most part have 


thousands of earnest acivertisers are 
thereby beclouded. 


Of course, there have been fakers| 
and frauds in advertising just as: 
there have been fakers and frauds in| 
the sciences, in medicine, in law, in’ 
politics, but we do not condemn all 
these professions because of the small | 
minority of fakers and frauds. We 
organize within and without the pro-. 
fession or craft to regulate and elimi- 
nate them. We do not burn down 
the barn to get rid of the rats. 

Most of the intellectuals who have 
propogandized in opposition to ad-' 
vertising as a whole, seem to me, to. 
premise their conclusions on this 
thesis:—since most advertisers are 
frauds, and su¢cessful frauds, the 
public must be composed largely of 
morons. Unlike “Honest Abe,” they 
seem to believe all, or nealy all, of the 
consumers can be fooled all the time. 
Hence, they seem to conclude, as a 
substitute for free advertising the 


| 


Curbing of Lotteries 
As Sales Stimulants 


Chance Contests May Be Barred | 
By Retail Trade 


It’s getting harder and harder for mer- | 
chants to give away anything. The NRA} 
retail code goes to considerable lengths, 
in telling store operators how they must. 
do business. | 

Soon to be prohibited, if NRA approves 
an amendment to the retail tode, will be 
lottery contests in which delivery of the! 
merchandise is based on chance and not 
merit. 

At an NRA hearifig Aug. 27, Richard 
Neustadt, chairman of the retail code 
authority, explained that the idea was 
not to prohibit legitimate contests. On 
the other hana, he said, the purpose isto 
safeguard buyers and ethical members of 
the trade from methods which he be- 
lieves are not far from those used in the 
old circus “shell game.” 

Retailers offered no opposition to the 
amendment. 


(and of social value) or is a bare in- 


consumption merely a diversion of 


ceased to exist. Why? 


Steps in Regimenitation 
Of Producers and Users 


Because the logical result of the 
standadization in manufacture and 
claims thus brought about, to my 
mind, must be ultimately regimenta- 
tion of the producer and regimenta- 
tion of the consumer. This regimen- 
tation would come about, normally, 
because in its final working out it 
would be almost impossible for the 
advertiser to make the slightest emo- 
tional appeal. Dry standards would, 
govern. Advertising could be no more 
than an index, or like a classified tele- 
phone book. 

Thus, again, we are confronted by 
the question: Which philosophy shall 
we adopt? 

The two philosophies, so far as con- 
cens advertising, come to the part- 
ing of the ways when we seek the 
answers to these questions: 

1. Is the “emotional appeal” a le- 
gitimate weapon salesmanship 


dex of facts a better, safer guide for 
consumers? 

2. Is the increased consumption of 
advertised articles desirable or harm- 
ful? Or is the so-called increase in 


consumption otherwise directed else- 
where? 

3. Does advertising reduce selling 
costs; hence of ultimate benefit to 
the consumer? Or is it primarily a 
means of befuddling the consumer so 
that he readily pays an _ excessive 
price? 


Advertising Defined 
As Salesmanship in Print 
What I mean by the emotional ap- 


peal is not the method of inventing 
the drama of fiction, but of drama 
tizing a fact, of putting in picture, 
or simile, enticingly and dramatically, 
what otherwise would be a dry, dreary, 
drab index. 
Advertising 


is salesmanship in 


RAILROAD HISTORY entered a new phase as the Bur- 
lington’s “Zephyr” flashed across the Great Plains from 
Denver to Chicago in 13 hours and 5 minutes—1015 
miles in 785 minutes—to set a whole flock of new rec- 
ords! Jack Ford was at the throttle. Below he tells what 
the long, nonstop trip felt like, and what Camels meant 


to him after it was over. 


SPORTSWOMAN PILOT. 


Mrs.Cecil Kenyon says: | 


“Camels are the mild- 
est cigarette I know. 
Morning, noon, and 
night I can smoke them 
steadily — without a 
touch of upset nerves.” 


COLLEGE STUDENT. 
“Camels never up- 
set my merves,” says 
John Birgel. “When 
mental fatigue sets 
in, I just smoke an- 
other Camel and 
soon have the en- 
ergy to concentrate 
again.” 


Camel’s Costlier 


PLEASURE that drives 


away fatigue and listlessness! 


Jack Ford, crack Burlington engineer, says: 

“When the ‘Zephyr’ rolled to a stop at Chicago, 
I'd been through a lot of excitement and strain 
and felt pretty much used up. But a Camel quickly 
gave me a ‘lift’ and I felt O.K. 

“Most railroad engineers prefer Camels. And 
Camels help to increase their energy when they 
feel worn out. I’ve smoked a lot of Camels in my 


Copyright, 1984, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 


“4 Camels are made from finer, 
More Expensive Tobaccos— | 
Turkish and Domestic—than 
any other popular brand.” 


time, and that goes for me— all the way.” 
Everyone is subject to strain—whether physical, 
mental, or emotional. So it’s important to know 
that Camels do release your stored-up energy. 
The findings of a famous scientific laboratory 
have confirmed Camel’s “energizing effect.” So 
begin today to enjoy Camels often! For the cost- 
lier tobaccos in Camels never affect the nerves. 


CAMEL CARAVAN with Gien Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra, Walter O'Keefe, 
Annette Hanshaw, and other Headliners—over WABC-Columbia Network. 


Tuesday, 10 p.m. E.S.T.—9 p.m. | Thursday, 9 p.m. E.S.T.—8 p.m. C.S.T. 
C.S.T.—8 p.m. M.S.T.—7 p.m. P.S.T. | —9:30 p.m. M.S.T.—8:30 p.m. P.S.T. 


Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! 
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New Financing by Treasury: 
Silver Purchases Increase 


Long-term Issue Planned for December—Con- 
ference on China’s Protest of Silver Policy 


URING the Jast week the Treasury 
has been busy finishing up fts third 


quarter financing and making plans for. 


the refinancing of an issue of certificates 
falling due in December. 


Although the Treasury had nothing to} 


say about silver last week, it was quite an 


active buyer in the world silver markets. | 


Silver will.also be the subject of conver- 
sation when Secretary Morganthau con- 
fers with President Roosevelt during the 
next few days. He is expected to take up 
China's recent protest against the Ameri- 
can silver policy, which China claims is 
causing serious deflation there. 
Treasury Contented 

The Treasury seems well satisfied with 
the progress being made in the redemp- 
tion of the called Fourth Liberty Loan 
Bonds. Books on the four-year 2'2 per 
cent Treasury notes were closed Sept. 24. 
Subscriptions for these notes amounted to 
$596 ,000,000. 

At the sme time it announced that, 
holders of these called bonds had taken 
$248,000,000 worth of the 3's per cent. 
Treasury bonds of 1944-46. This brought 
the total of the called Fourths that have 
been redeemed up to $844,000,000. — 

Secrtary Morganthau is still keeping the 
books open on the 3% per cent bonds. He 
reports that they are coming in well. He 
feels that the Treasury will be doing a 
geod job if the total of called Fourths re- 
deemed reaches a million dollars. This 
ficure is 80 per cent of the amount called. 
The called Fourths are not due until Oct. | 
15. but the Treasury has no fear about 


UNCLE SAM’S 


$993,400,000. 


CASH TO BACK | 


‘meeting payments, as their cash balance 
is well over $2,000,000. This is about ten 
times the total when the present admin- 
istration came into office. 
Bonds in December 

Tenders for $75,000,000 of 182-day 
Treasury bills dated Sept. 26, 1934, were 
opened at the Federa! Reserve Banks this 
week. The average price received was 
99.855, which is about 0.29 per cent per 
annum on a bank discount basis. 

Announcement was also made that ten- 
ders would be accepted up to 2 o'clock 
Oct. 1 for $75,000,000 more of 182-day 
Treasury bills. These will be dated Oct. 


3, 1934, and mature on April 3, 1935. 


At a press conference Secretary Mor- 
ganthau revealed that a long-term issue 
will be floated Dec. 15, if the market 1s 
good. These bonds or notes would replace 
an issue of one-year 2%, per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, which amount WW. 


The Treasury made public a letter of 


Secretary Morganthau dated Sept. 10, to 


Chairman John H. Fahey of the Federal | 
Home Loan Bank Board. In it the Sec-' 
retary quoted Section 4 (c) of the Home 
Owners Loan Act, which states that all 
HOLC bonds are guaranteed uncondition- | 


ally by the United States Government, 
both as to principal and interest. This let- | 


ter was an aid in bolstering up the prices 
of HOLC bonds during the weck. 

Treasury statements revealed that the 
Federal deficit for the current fiscal year 
passed the half billion dollar mark last 
week. 


—— 


FARM AND HOME LOAN BONDS. 


The “full and unconditional guaranty | 
of principal and interest on bonds of the:| 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and) 
the Ho.ae Owners’ Loan Corporation oc 
ries the full guaranty of the Federal | 
Government for immediate payment. | 
without quibble, without strings, without | 
any implied conditions whatsoever. Bend- | 
holders’ proceedings are unnecessary. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen-. 
thau so ruled, with a concurring opinion 
by Attorney General Cummings, and an- | 
nounced the past week he has so notified 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and | 
the Far: Credit Administration. It means | 
that the phrase “full and unconditional | 
guaranty” is a guaranty of payment and | 
that if either FFMC or HOLC should de- 
fault in the paymcnt the United States 
is obligated to pay without requiring the , 
bondholders first to proceed against the | 
issuing corporation. | 
Treasury to Pay 

It applies to the FFMC bonds issued | 
under the Act approved Jan. 31, 1934, and | 
the HOLC bonds issued under the amend- 
ment of April 27, 1934, to the Home Own- | 
ers Loan Act of 1933. The Attorney Gen- | 
eral says, the guaranty being full and 
unconditional, there is no occasion to 
consider whether a condition should be 
implied, and a separate provision in the 
law that the Treasury pay if the Corpo- 
ration is unable to pay upon demand is 
no part of the guaranty but merely a pro- 
vision for carrying out the guaranty. If 
the issuing corporation fails to pay either | 
principal or interest when due and upon | 
a bondholder’s demand, the United States | 
pays instanter. 

Pointing out some misunderstandings 
regarding HOLC loans, Chairman John 
H. Fahey, of that Corporation, says many 
applicants for HOLC loans are refused 
loans and complain of mistreatment, but 
every such complaint is investigated. “Be- 
cause of tens of thousands of applications 
filed with us on the part of home owners 
abundantly able to discharge their pres- 
ent obligations and who merely seek to 


able basis, it has become necessary to re- 
view carefully a large number of accumu- 
lated applications,” he said. 

A Better Realty Market 

Philip W. Kniskern, appraisal adviser | 
to the board of directors of HOLC, and | 
president of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers, in an address at. 
Trenton, N. J., recently declared the HOLC 
activities have taken off the market hun- | 
dreds of thousands of parcels of dis-. 
tressed real estate, saved many others— 
from foreclosure, and encouraged many 
owners not to throw their properties on 
the market. 

A group of the country’s prominent in- 
dustrialists confe:(:*% with Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator James A. Moffett the 
past week, exchanging ideas as to how 
all industries may cooperate and cash in 
on the revival of the durable and heavy | 
industries of the country. Later Mr. Mof- | 
fett announced that successful operation | 
of the housing act means that practically | 
every type of business in. the United) 
States notes a stimulation that has not! 
been felt since 1929. The group repre- | 
sented corporations that deal in shoes, 
chewing gum, foods, carpets, tires, milk, 
batteries and other products, all inter- 
ested in the FHA drive for home and bus- 
iness repairs and improvements. 

So far more than 1,500 communities, 
representing half the country’s popula- 
tion, have local better housing campaign | 
committees in process of formation. 

Speech -Making Time | 

It is speech-making time with the FHA, | 
and Administrator Moffett and his assist- | 
ants have been busy explaining what the. 
organization is doing. FHA is regularly 
issuing literature, including printed clip- 
sheets for ready use by newspapers, with 
special articles, a question box, and other 
features. 

One FHA suggestion is that home own- 
ers might build an open-air dance floor 
and outdoor lounging room with a well- 


nave loans refinanced on a more caver 


chosen color scheme and equipment for |; 


summer entertaining day and night. 


SCIENCE AND THE POLICE: 
STAGING A MYSTERY SHOW 


[Continued from Page J1.] 


paratus for analyzing fabric and | 
bloodstains. Above all, as in the an-' 


nual Chief Convention itself, there is 


traveling armory. The thing is a 
cruising fortress. 
Among these exhibits strode the po-. 
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during September. 
ing; even textiles moved lower. 


SMALLER DAILY OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILE 


TO general pick-up in business followed the termination of the textile 
strike, held responsible for the continued recession of business activity 

Evidences of marked rise in other industries are lack- 

Two standard indexes showed decline. 
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1 output of automobiles again shrank in the week ending September 
the latest date recorded on the chart. 

sembled contrasted with 42.900 in the preceding week, which showed a 
gain over the preceding 7-day period. 


Only 38,329 cars were as- 
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CAR LOADINGS ON EVEN LEVEL 


20 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS in the first half of September were at about 

the same level as in August, after allowance for seasonal improvement. 

Movement of cecal and coke, forest products, grain and products, mer- 
chandize, ore and miscellaneous freight all showed gains. 


SOME RECOVERY IN STOCK QUOTATIONS 


0,8 


sustained were recovered. 


merce. 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


HE STOCK MARKET, after declining almost steadily since the begin- 
ning of September, showed improvement in the week ending Septem- 
ber 22 which continued during the present week. Half of the losses 


1933 


1934 


| WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


FURTHER GAIN IN STEEL OUTPUT 
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MILL ACTIVITY improved during the week ended September 22, 

shown on the chart as the latest record, and a further gain was in- 
dicated for the week ended September 29. 
production moved up about 6 points to 24.2 per cent of capacity. 


SLIGHT SLUMP IN BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


The scheduled rate of steel 
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BiTeMINous COAL during the week cnding September 22, the lastest 
date recorded on the chart, showed about a 2.5 per cent loss in daily 
average production. Mine output was above the output for the same week 


last year and the year before. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES REGAIN LOST GROUND 


100 
80 


Lamang asses PRICES registered 80.2, a gain of 0.3, on September 21 


over September 14 in the Fisher index of wholesale commodity prices. 
The high level of the preceding week ended September 7, when the highest 
recovery point was reached, was again reached. 
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SLIGHT SHRINKAGE IN BOND VALUES 
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OND PRICES showed a shrinkage of .3 points in the daily average 


index for the week ending September 22. 


Securities of a par value 


of $72,440,000 changed hands; a smaller turnover than in the previous 
week. Trading in United States securities is still the most active feature 


of the bond market. 


each week is calculated 
average. Thus, when th 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 


as a percentage of this 
e item for any particu- 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100.. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart - 
for week ended Sept. 22, where availabte. 


Where Government 
Money Goes —— 


Week’s Expenditures 119 Mil- 
lions; Deficit of Current 


Year Over Half Billion 


(OVERNMENT EXPENDITURES were 


down again 


the ever closer organization with po- | lice chiefs from Canada—including’ at only $119,30C,000. This compares with 


lice throughout the world. 


But if the prospective criminal is | 
somewhat taken aback by all this: 
scientific array, calculated to make’ 
him think he’s being chased by an, 
electric bloodhound about as accurate’ 
and unswerving as the law of gravity, 
he is likely to swoon when he gets. 
into the exhibit across the corridor. 
Before this he may think he’s being | 
pursued. Here he knows it. 


| 

Tracking a criminal by trigonom- 
etry, powder sprays, acid solutions and 
camera lens may not make a con- 
crete appeal to the ordinary criminai 
mind. In the exhibit across the cor- 
ridor\there are thingsfe can get his 
teeth into, and vice versa. 

Here) aré things that scare the or- 
dinary visitor into jitters. Riot guns 
that resemble sawed-off shotguns but 
shoot gas shells. Gas shells to shoot. 
from ‘em—blunt shells that go thirty. 
yards, for close-in work; pointed shells 
with a thoroughly wide range for dis- 
tance. Tear gas, which makes the 
rioter sneeze as well as weep. Sick- 
ening gas, which makes him seasick 
for 20 minutes and gives him a dis- 
concerting case of hiccups into the 
bargain. 


Smoke bombs, for practice. Night- 
sticks with gas in them. “Humane’ 
nightsticks, made of hard rubber, 
which “K. O.” without cracking skulls. 
Guns, from pistols to rifles. 


ways get their man it seems; from 
Haiti; from all over the United States. 

The police chiefs themselves turned 
out to be of all types except the blus- | 
tering moron beloved of the cinema. 
Some were big and tall, with chest 
tones to match. Others were under- 
size, with gentle voice. 

And some of their high executive 
officers were women. For example,| 
Captain R. J. Milliken, head of the. 
Women’s Bureau of the District of Co-. 
lumbia police department, who looks 
like a charming hostess and in fact’ 
does now and then help to receive’ 
guests at the District House of Deten-. 
tion. | 


Protests From China 
At High-priced Silver 


When the Silver Purchase Act was 
passed last spring many Representatives. 
and Senators claimed that it would raise | 
the world price of silver. This, they said, 
would be a great boon to China, where 
silver is made the basic metal. 

It seems, however, that it is not at all 
pleasing to China. Present all-time high 
prices for silver in the world markets are 
the cause of great concern to the Chinese | 
Government. Their protests have been 
growing louder as the months roll by. 

Last August the Chinese Finance Min- 
ister addressed a note to President Roose- , 
velt asking him to clarify the silver policy | 


royal mounted officers who don’t al-!’$144,200,000 the week before. However, it 


was sufficient to put the national deficit | 
for the current year over the half a billion | 
dollar mark. 

Ordinary expenditures were little more 
than half of what they were the previous | 
week, falling from $76,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
The main reason for this great drop was 
the fall in interest payments which had, 


‘to be made on the public debt. Last week | 


these payments were only $11,000,000, | 
whereas the week before, the Government | 


| stop-order. 


last- week. They stood GrnerAL 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during, 
the week announced the registration of. 


the following securities under the Securi- | 


ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after. 
filing, unless» subject to a Commission 
The registration follows: 


September 24, 1934 


INDUSTRIES CORPORATION, 
LID. (2-1113, Form G-1), Los Angeles, Calif., 
proposing to offer Producing Landowners’. 
Oil Royalty Interests totaling $125,000. The 
interests are in a 320 acre tract in the Car-. 
wile farm lease, West Wheeler County Pool, 
Wheeler County, Texas. The smallest inter- 
est to be created is 1/500 interest in the, 
aggregate interest; equivalent to 1/1600 in- | 
terest in the total 420 acre tract. (One- 
lifth royalty acre interest of the whole, 
tract.) One-fifth royalty acre (1/1600) in-' 
terests are to be offered for $250 each and 
in multiplos thereof. Operating companies | 
are the Texas Corporation and Mid-Con-| 
tinent Petroleum Company. E. C. Webb, | 
Los Angeles, is” president of the issuing 
company. 


had to meet the regular quarterly interest HAMILTON REALTY CORPORATION, (2-1114, 


charges of Sept. 15, which amounted to 
$45 000.000. 

Emergency expenditures were on the 
bound once again. They rose from a little | 
over $68,000,000 to almost $80,000,000 or. 
about twice what the ordinary expenses 
were. The cause of this increase was the. 


‘large amount which was needed for the. 


relief work of FERA. They had to have 
$29,000,000 more than they needed the 
week before. 
Expenditures on Public Works were up 
$3,000,000 to $30,600,000. However, the, 
costs of the AAA were down considerably 
from the $20.000,000 of the weck before. 
This week AAA had to have only $7,- 
700,000. 
Expenses of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps were also down. They decreased 
$4,000,000 and were down to $6,200,000. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion received about $7,000,000 more than 
it loaned out during the week. | 
receipts averaged over $2,000,000 while it 


a day. 


its silver in exchange for gold. This could 


Its daily 


lent out little over the rate of $1,000,000 


But the item which drew biggest °f the American Government. Last week) easily be done by China by placing an) 
the Chinese Minister in Washington, 'embargo on silver exports and offering a. 


chowds was an armored police cruiser; 
a car differing from an ordinary one 
only in being lined, inches thick, with 
bullet proof material. Bullet proof 
sides and roof, bullet proof glass; two 
port holes in the windshield for the' 


guns of the driver and another officer. | ‘ts present world buying. China is finding| terms of China's silver currency 


Special tires which don’t collapse even 
though the gansters’ moll throws nails 
in the road, as she invariably does. 
Bolted to the back of the front seat, 
a neat black leather case which is a 


latest note contains an astonishing offer | 


Alfred Sze. was instructed by his Gov-| 
ernment to express China's concern and 
request an answer to the previous note. | 

China has intimated that it may be 
forced to change from a silver to a gold 
standard if the United States continues 


it difficult to get her normal supply of | 
Silver because of the rapid rise in the 
price of silver the last few weeks. 

Authoritative circles state that China's 


to sell the United States Government all 


slight premium to the banks for deliver- 
ing their holdings to the government. 
Present conditions, the Chinese national 
government claims, are deflating China 
to an extent that it cannot permit. 
rise of silver has meant that all prices in 
have 
fallen considerably. 
At the White House it was learned that 
President Roosevelt is going to confer 
with Secretary of State Hull and Secre- 


tary of the Treasury Morgenthau on this 


subject within the next few days. 


The 


Form E-1), 1250 Broadway, New York City, 
N. Y., proposing an issue of $500,000 in 5 
per cent 10-year First Mortgage Bonds, in | 
a reorganization plan for the acquisition | 
of the Hamilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The bonds are to constitute a first mortgage | 
on the Hamilton Hotel. Issuer is, to ac- 
quire the hotel for $300,000 in cash and the | 
$500,000 in bonds. ‘The bonds, or proceeds 
thereof, are to be distributed to the Hamil- 

‘ton Hotel Corporation for its bondholders, 
who have deposited their bonds with a 
committee now holding all the stock of the- 
Hamilton Hotel Corporation. Officers of the 
issuing corporation are Diederich A. Christ- 
offers, president, Francis P. Varmaelen, vice 
president, and Hubert A. Connally, secre- 
tary- treasurer, all of New York City. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCERS, INC., (2-1115, 
Form A-1) proposing a $532,500 issue of 
Class “A” common stock of $1 par value. 
Issuer was incorporated in Delaware, May | 
id, 1934, and intends to acquire land and 
equipment for the production of oil and 
gas. Property rights are owned in Michi-. 
gan.» A total of 375,000 shares, paying an 
8-cent non-cumulative dividend, are to be | 
offered as follows: First 100,000 shares at $1, | 
next 75.000 shares at $1.25. next 75,000 shares 
at $1.50. next 75.000 shares at $1.75, next, 
45,000 shares at $2. Five thousand shares | 
are to be given to the dealers, Miller-Mur- 
ray & Company, New York. in lieu of sell-' 
ing expenses, and these will be offered by 
the dealers at $1 per share. Among the 
officers of the issuing company are Gran-. 
ville C. Berlin, president, and Andrew F. | 
prem. secretary-treasurer, both of Detroit, | 

ich. 

KEYSTONE - WESTMORELAND CORPORA- | 
TION, (2-1116, Form A-1), incorporated Au- | 
gust 21, 1934. in Greensburg, Pa., to deal | 
in stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., (but not 
to underwrite issues). The company pro- | 
poses to issue common and Class A stock | 
totaling $150.000. A total of 10,900 common. 
shares of $1 par value, and 1.400 Class A 
‘shares of $100 par value are ‘to be offered 
at par. Gibson C. Kurtz is president, and 
George W. Maxwell. secretary-treasurer of 
the company. both of Greensburg, Pa. 

SIGUA MANGANESE CORPORATION, (2-1117 
Form A-1), New York. N. Y¥., a Delaware 
corporation organized May 31. 1934, to de- 
velop and mine manganese claims and to 
conduct a general manganese mining and 
Sales business in Cuba. A $250,000 issue of ' 


common stock is proposed, 25,000 $10-par 
shares to be offered at par. The company's 
Officers are Luis Batlle, Santiago, Cuba, 


president; W. Albanos, Holguin, Cuba, vice | 


president, and E, M 
secretary-treasurer 
CHESTER IMES, (2-1118, Form G-1), 
homa City, Okla. offering fractional oil 
royalty interests in a 160 acre tract known 
as the G¥psy-Campion lease, Crescent Pool 
Logan County, Oklahoma. Aggregate 
amount of the interests to be ofiered is 
165,375, covering 237 1/960ths (63 acres) of 
the tract. Smallest fractional interest to 


Okla- 


ora, New York City, | 


be created is 1/960th of the aggregate inter-. 


est. 


Offering prices for the interests will | 


Vary from $437.50 for 1/960th interest (1/6. 


acre) to $2,625 for 1/160th interest (1 acre). 


Carter 


Surance companies. Common stock amount- 


ing to $525,000 is to be issued, 5,000 shares . 
of $100 par value to be offered at $105 a. 


share. Officers of the company are Ralph 
S. Scott, Cabin John, Md., president; Wm. 
sident, an rank Joy Hopkins, ' 
Park, Md., secretary. 4 
GROUP SECURITIES, INC., (2-1120, Form 
A-1), Jersey City, N. J., an investment conyr- 
pany organized by Fenner & Beane (form- 
erly Fenner, Beane & Ungerleider and Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., and incorporated 
December 5, 1933 in Delaware. An issue of 
$1,616.730 of capital stock is proposed, 1,601,- 
000 management shares to be ofiered at $1 
per share plus management costs and 1.000 
Shares of each of 17 classes of stock at 
prices ranging from 67 cents to $1.25 per 
share. Principal officers are Hugh W. Long, 
New York, chairman of the board: John 
Sherman Myers, New York, president; T. 
F Chalker, Jersey City. N. J.. treasurer, and 
Leslie L. Vivian, New York. secretary. 
AMADOR MOTHER LODE MINING COMPANY. 
(2-1121, Form A-1), Reno, Nevada, a gold 


and silver mining company organized July | 


2, 1934. An issue of $200,000 in Treasury 


common stock is proposed, 1,009,009 shares, | 


of S-cents par value, to be issued at an 
opening price of 15 cents, subsequently 
to be varied as exploration and develop- 
ment work warrants. Among the officers 
of the company are O. E, Chaney, Reno, 
Nev., president; E. A. Stent, Jackson, Calif., 
vice-president; Thomas Hedgepath. Jack- 
son, Calif., treasurer. 
Kechnie, Jr.. Reno, Nev., secretary, 


MANUFACTURERS FINANCE COMPANY (2- 
1122, Form E-1), Baltimore, Maryland, deal- 
ers in open accounts, acceptances, drafts. 
and other commercial paper, proposing an 
issue of $2,977,500 of 31!o-year 5 per cent 
collateral Trust Notes Series “A” to refund 
present 10-year 6 per cent Collateral Trust 
Gold Notes, Series “A” outstanding issue, 


maturing April 1, 1935, together with $22,.° 
5 


00 in new notes to be sold for cash. The 
offer of exchange, to be at par dollar for 
collar, will be made on or after October 1. 
1934, up to April 1, 1935. Thereafter the 
unexchanzed balance of the proposed issue 
will be offered to the public. Among the 
officers of the company are V. G. Dunning- 
ton, president: H. L. Benson, treasurer, and 


and Fred W. Mc- 


| 


D. Focke, secretary, all of Baltimore, 


Md, 


New Set-up of NRA: 


Persons and Policies 


(Continued from Page 6.) 
pass on policies that then are to »»> 
carried into effect by the Nationai 
Industrial Recovery Board. How- 


ever, explained Mr. Richberg, only | 


broad questions of policy will be 
dealt with by the IEC. There wi.! 
be no interference in administra- 
tion. 

That leaves the NIRB member- 
ship to be taken into account. The 
members are these: . 

S. Clay Williams, chairman. Also 
a member of IEC. 

Leon C. Marshall, executive sec- 
retary. Former professor of law at 
Johns Hopkins University. Assist- 
ant administrator of policy for la- 
bor under the old NRA set-up. For- 
mer member of the National Labor 
Board. 

Arthur D. Whiteside. Head o: 
Dunn and Bradstreet. Former dep- 
uty administrator of NRA. Forme: 
member of the War Industrie; 
Board. Old friend of Genera! John- 
son. 

Sidney Hillman... President of 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union. Member of NRA Labor Ac- 
visory Board. Well-known labor 
leader. 

Walton Hale Hamilton. Forme: 
professor of economics at Amhers} 
and Yale. Member of NRA Con. 
sumers’ Advisory Board and head oi 
the NRA Advisory Council. 

These are members with vote: 
There also are to be two ex-officio 
members without vote. Those two 
are: 

Leon Henderson. Formerly wito 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Econ- 
omist who will be economic ad- 
visor to NIRB. Head of Researcl, 
and Planning Division of NRA. 

Blackwell Smith. Legal adviso- 
to NIRB. At present acting gen- 
eral counsel for NRA. 

The, enforcement machinery stiil 
is to be created and its membershi) 
determined. 

But, under the new form of NRA 
organization, Mr. Richberg made it 
clear, there is going to be littl: 
emphasis on the sensational, much 
emphasis on seeking adjustments 
that he believes can start the in 
dustrial machine functioning more 
smoothly again. 


Lie 


Reviving Market 

For Mortgages on 
Large Buildings 
The RFC Program of Pro 
| viding Cash to Refinance 


Hotels, Apartments, Fac- 
tories, Similar Structures 


The stagnant market for big mortgages 
_is to have its pump primed. 
| To put this market ona sound basis, 
| the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
/1s opening its credit doors to concerns 
_which specialize in business mortgages .nd 
is ready to go into partnership with them. 
| This will be done by encouraging trust 
companies to engage in the mortgage loan 
business, and will match dollar for dollar 
the investmerts of private interests. The 
RFC will purchase preferred stock and 
capital notes of such trust companies. 
Also, RFC will make loans when necessary. 
Already the Government has supplied 
mortgage relief for home and farm owners. 
|The new move is to round out the mort- 
gage program by helping the financing 
of hotels, office buildings, apartments fac- 
tories, warehouses and the like. 


Low Rates Predicted 

Common stock in these new companies 
will be allowed to pay four per cent divi- 
dends, if earned. This is the same rate 
which the RFC will expect on its own 
investments. One half of any earnings 
‘remaining above this will be used to re-« 
| tire the RFC interests while the other half 
will be added to surplus and reserves. 


| These new companies will invest their 
,funds in all types of real estate morte 
| gages. Fair rates of interest will be 
| charged. In no case will the rate exceed 
6 per cent. Jesse Jones, Chairman of the 
‘'RFC, expressed his opinion that rates: 
would be about 5 per cent and in some 
| cases might even be as low as 412 per cent, 

“All we want to do,” said Mr. Jones, 
“is to prime the pump to get institutions 
created which will do this job and get 
the mortgage market on a sound basis.” 

It is expected that this move will be 
of considerable aid to distressed holders 
of mortgages and owners who have been 
finding it difficult to refinance mortgages 
on their valuable real estate property. 
It will provide mortgage money for new 
construction and .thus be a great help 
in the revival of the capital goods indus- 
tries. 

The need for the organization of such 
trust companies is particularly acute in 
New York City. Plans are already under- 
way for setting up of one of these new 
loan companies there. Winthrop W. Al- 
'drich, chairman of the Chase National 
'Bank, has announced that a meeting of 
commercial and savings bankers and in- 
surance company officials will soon be 
held to consider the proposal of such a 
| trust company with a capital structure 
of $5,000,000. 


Chiding for Advisers 
| | From Reserve Board 


| RECOMMENDATIONS last week of the 
Federal Advisory Council that the 
| United States Government stop compet- 
ing with private business, balance its bud- 
get and return to the gold standard, did 
not exactly meet with the approval of 
_the Federal Reserve Board. It issued a 
sharp rebuke to its Advisory Council, 
Stating that such recommendations did not 
| fall within the proper powers of the Coun- 
cil as outlined in the Federal Reserve Act. 
| The Reserve Board’s action caused 
some concern in private financial circles 
/where fear was expressed that the Board 
was losing its independent character. and 
| becoming a political arm of the Adminis- 
tration. It was pointed out that last year 
the 12 bankers who compose the FAC 
passed resolutions which closely paralleled 
the present ones and that they were then 
accepted by the Reserve Board without 
comment. 


Controlled Development 
| Of 88 New Oil Fields 


| 

Industrial stability will not be demorale 
ized by the development of 88 newly dis- 
covered oil fields. 

Plans for their development were ap- 
proved by Administrator Ickes after in- 
vestigations by the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board. Sound engineering, eco- 
nomic and conservation principles will 
prevent waste from excessive drilling. 

The new oil fields have an estimated 
minimum producing area of 74,471 acres. 
Administrator Ickes stipulated that con- 
— be balanced with produc- 
tion. 


| 
Rejection of Application 
For Traction Bond Issue 


The application of the Brooklyn Man- 
hattan ‘Transit Corporation for tempo- 
rary registration on the New York Stock 
Exchange after Oct. 1, of its $8,000,000 
_issue of 6 per cent sinking fund bonds 
'was refused last week by the Securities 
Exchange Commission, pending a 
hearing before the Commission on Oct. 3. 
| The Commission was acting in accord- 
/ance with an interpretation of the Se- 
|curities Act made by the Federal Trade 
| Commission last July. This interpretation 
Stated that although-an issue might be 
exempt from registration if it were orig- 
inally sold within one State, “a listing 
on an exchange such as the New York 
‘Stock Exchange might result, sooner or 
later, in a violation of the Securities Act.” 


A Study of Methods 
In Utility’s Financing 


Much of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s attention in its seven-year study of 
‘public utilities ha&S been devoted to write- 
ups in utility properties, these write-ups 
simply being additions to capital stock 
valuations by means of bookkeeping. 
At a hearing during the past week 
Commission Examiner Charles R. Taylor 
testified that the Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., of the Stone and Webster 
group, increased the book value of its 
properties by $3,391,695. These write-ups, 
he said, were made at times when mer- 
gers and purchases were effected. 
Letters and testimony were introduced 
which were declared to show that officials 
‘of Cities Service Co. participated in the 
| 1932 elections in Kansas. For the utility, 
George H. Shaw, general counsel of Public 
Service Co., Denver, denied that any 
| Doherty companies had contributed to 
tcampaign funds in the 1932 governorship 
Campaign in Kansas. 


D DEC. 
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ator Of the tract is Gypsy Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. Product is purchased by 
ME Oil Co. Tulsa. Okla.. (oil), and 
! Eason Oil Co., Enid, Okla.. (gas). 
ANNUITIES, INCORPORATED, (2-1119, Form 
A-1), Washington, D. C.. a Maryland cor- 
poration organized May 17, 1934, as a gen- 
eral finance, loan and investment business 
: to deal and invest in real estate first mort- 
gages, building and loan association securi- 
ties, and government obligations, and to 
‘ act as agent or broker for fire and life in- 
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Stock Margins; 


Rules to Govern 


Bulls and Bears 


Margin Regulations Consid- 


ered Liberal; Some Ex- 
changes Exempted for 30 
Days; New Trading Rules 


Ever since the Stock Exchange Act was 
passed last June, investors have been eag- 
erly watching for the Federal Reserve 
Board to announce the new stock margin 
requirements. 

These requirements provide for the 
maximum amounts that a security buyer 
can borrow from his broker when he 
wants to buy securities on crédit. 

The new margin rules were released 
last week. They permit brokers to lend 
their customers as much as 75 per cent of 
the current market value of most securi- 
ties. On those securities which have en- 
joyed a rapid rise since July 1, 1933, the 
percentage that may be loaned is smaller, 
but in no case does it exceed 55 per cent. 

Financial circles consider this quite lib- 
eral, as most brokers have for some time 
refused to make any loans exceeding 60 
per cent. The majority of margin ac- 
counts carried by New York Stock Ex- 
change firms at the present time have 
borrowed less than one-half of the 
amount set by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Effective Date Postponed 

The regulations concerning margins 
were -Originally scheduled to go into ef- 
fect on Oct. 1, along with the other sec- 
tions of the Securities Exchange Act. 
However, the Federal Reserve Board ob- 
tained the consent of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to exempt all se- 
curities from these provisions until Oct. 
15. This was done in order to give brok- 
ers and the public a chance to become 
familiar with all the new requirements. 

The Commission also granted an exten- 
sion of time to several of the smaller ex- 
changes. These extensions apply to all 
the provisions of the Act and will be al- 
lowed until such time as hearings can be 
held to determine the status of the ex- 
changes. It is expected that all such hear- 
ings will take place within the next 30 
days. These -xchanges are Boston Curb, 
California Stock, Chicago Curb, Colorado 
Springs Stock, Hartford Stock, Louisville 
Stock, Milwaukee Grain and Stock, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Stock, Richmond Stock, 
San Francisco Mining, Seattle Mining, 
Seattle Stock, and New York Mining Ex- 
change. : 

Important Provisions in Effect 


All other provisions of the Act go 


into effect on Oct. 1. These include the 
following sections, to which the Commis- 
Sion directs particular attention. 

Section 8 ‘d), which prevents lending 
of customers’ securities without the writ- 
ten consent of the customer; 

Section 9, which penalizes manipulation 
of security prices; 

Section 11 (b), which restricts the ac- 

tivities in which specialists may engage; 
. Section 11 (d), which outlaws exten- 
sions of credit on - newly. issued security 
by a broker who, as a dealer, participated 
in the distribution of the security, and 
requires brokers to disclose to their cus- 
tomers the capacity in which they exe- 
cute customers’ orders; 

Section 16 (b), which gives issuers a 
right of action against their directors or 
officers or owners of more than 10 per 


| 
Questi 


| What Business Man and Worker 
Are Asking About New Deal __ 


ons of Policies Propounded by Chambers of Com- 
merce, Organized Labor and Manufacturers 


“What would you have me say?” 

That simple question was put by 
President Roosevelt at Green Bay, 
Wis., August 9, when business men 
,and financiers, jittery and worried 
about the future, were demanding a 
| Teassuring statement from the Presi- 
| It now is serving as an invitation 
'for a sudden flock of questionnaires, 
| directed not only at the White House 
but at members of Congress and can- 
didates for Congress as well. Labor 
organizations, business organizations 
_and industrial organizations are sct- 
| ting out what they want said. 
| The directors of the Chamber of 
‘Commerce of the United States dis- 
patched their list of questions to Mr. 
Roosevelt in the form of a letter. 
| The President read them. Then he 
(told inquiring newspaper men that 
‘in the reading he was forcibly re- 


/minded of the lawyer who asked the 


| defendant: “Have you stopped beat- 


‘ing your wife?” There. obviously 


| would be no reply by Mr. Roosevelt 
to this set of queries. 


| Recovery Problems 


Of First Importance 

The six questions which struck Mr. 
Roosevelt in this manner, follow: 

1.—When and how is it proposed to 
balance the Federal budget? 

2—Is it the intention of the Ad- 
ministration further to reduce the 
dollar? If so, then to what figure, 
and what shall be the content of the 
dollar so reduced? 

3.—Will the Administration at the 
earliest opportune moment collabo- 
rate with the other nations in an ef- 
fort to agree upon a plan for the in- 
international stabilization of ex- 
change? * * * 

4—wWill efforts of the Administra- 
tion be directed toward recovery by 
the encouragement of business initia- 
tive with a minimum of governmental 
interference and control, and will it 
discontinue its activities in competi- 
tion with private enterprise? 

5—What is the Administration’s 
policy toward agriculture? 

6.—Is it the policy of the Adminis- 
tration to continue the construction 
and development of public works not 
now needed? 

Concerning the nervous state of 
business men and his own reaction to 
the business situation, the President 
said he did not have as many reac- 
tions as some of the country’s busi- 
ness men nor as many inhibitions. 
His attitude is expected to be ampli- 
fied in the radio address, Septem- 
ber 30. 

But not alone to the White House 
are organizations turning their ques- 
tions. 

Members of Congress, who thought 
that their troubles might be simpli- 


2.—Will he support social justice 
legislation in the form of old age and 
unemployment insurance? 

3.—Will he support the move for a 
30-hour week? 

4.—Will he stand for the Wagner- 
Lewis plan of unemployment insur- 
ance? 

5.-—Will he support the Wagner bill 
for creating machinery to enforce 
collective bargaining? 

6.—Will he support a continued pro- 
gram of public works? 


Views of Candidates 


Sought by Industry 

Faced with that list of questions, 
the candidates now are confronted 
with a list of 12 questions submitted 
by the National Association of Man-| 
ufacturers. This association is not 
demanding direct answers, but is let- 
ting business men know of the ques- 
tions which it thinks should be an- 


swered. They are as follows: 

1.—Do you believe Congress should | 
resume its full legislative and delib- 
erative powers? 

2.—Do you favor reducing Govern- 
ment control of the managment of 
private business? 

3.—Will you work and vote for an 
early return to balanced budgets? 

4—Do you believe that employes 
should be free to join or not to join 
a legitimate labor organization of any 
sort without coercion from any 
source? 

5.—Should an individual be free to 
sell his own labor individually or col- 
lectively, as he and his employer may 
agree? | 

6.—Do you believe where collective | 
bargaining exists there should be cor- 
responding collective responsibility for 
its exercise? 

7.—Do you believe in maintaining 
the constitutional division of power 
between the Federal and State gov-) 


‘ernments? 


8.—Do you favor awarding govern-,| 
mental contracts to the lowest re-| 
sponsible bidder, instead of using) 
contracts to compel acceptance by 
bidders. of governmental policies not) 
specifically provided by law? 

9-—Do you believe that powers of 
taxation should be used so’ely for se- 
curing revenue for the legitimate. 
functions of government? 

10.—Do you favor government com- 
petition with private business? 

11—Do you believe that govern- 
ment operations should be placed on 
comparable accounting basis? 


New Deal Spokesman 


Discusses Policies 

12—-Do you believe in creating by 
law, through such measures as com- 
pulsory insurance, old-age pensions, 
etc., a private right to publicly con- 
trolled funds, thus reducing the ef- 


| initiative 


fied by the end of the prohibition is-| forts of individuals to provide for 
sue, now find them complicated .in-| themselves and increasing their will- 
stead by the emergence of economic ingness to rely on the Government 
of six months of any equity security of | issues. 'for support, thereby aggravating the 
the issuer. | From the headquarters of the very evils which such legislation is 

Section 16 (c), which penalizes short’ American Federation of Labor has’ intended to relieve? 
selling of any equity security by any of- | gone a list of six questions which can-| These questions and those that are 
ficer or director of its issuer or any own-| didates for Congress are told to an- asked by the Chamber of Commerce 
er of more than 10 per cent of any equity swer or face the opposition of organ- of Mr. Roosevelt reveal the issues that 
security of the same issuer; and ‘ized labor. Those questions, in sub- n i 

Section 18, which grants to purchasers | q business men and 
who have relied on statements filed with | Stance. are: contributing to the uncertainties that 
the Commission civil remedies against! 1—Will the candidate support an this group contends are retarding re- 
those responsible for any m—m_—-~€ rrr" of NRA with its guarantee covery. 

of bargaining rights for labor? They are answered in part by Dan- 


cent of any equity security of any issuer, 
for any profits made by purchase and 
Sale or sale and purchase within a period 


therein. 


car are as sound as they have ever been. That a motor 

car should furnish dependable, safe and comfortable 
transportation is obvious. But that a motor car may 

‘ be so skilfully designed and so superbly made that it 
reflects the position, the good judgment of the owner, 

is once again a dominating factor in its purchase. ... 

Lincoln welcomes scrutiny by all critical buyers. This 

car, at least, has known no depression of standards. 

Prices have been reduced when possible, but the car 

is now, and will continue to be, built to high Lincoln 

principles in engineering, materials and workman- 

ship. This automobile hews to the one straight line 

of quality, come what may. ... Sales confirm a public 

approval of such a course. During the first eight 

- months of 1934, the ratio of Lincolns sold to all other 


cars in the fine car field is the highest in history. 


Reoping faith with fime car buyers keeps 


LINCOLN feremest im the fime car field 


LINCOLN 


The Chamber's Plan ‘SEEKING FOREIGN RECIPES | 
FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


For Budget Making 


Separate Vetoes for Money Bill 
Items Proposed 


Conservative in its views on how gov- 
ernments should be run, 
States Chamber of Commerce has openly 
criticized official interference with private 
business and delegation of new powers to 
the President. 


But the Chamber has one suggestion | 


that would increase the power of the 
President. _ It believes that he should be 
given the power to veto separate items in 
Federal appropriation bills, without af- 
fecting the rest. 


As the law now stands, the President 
must kill an entire bill if he finds specific 
items not to his liking. Were the new 
power granted, he could throw out “pork- 
barrel” expenditures, for exmaple, with- 
out affecting the rest of the funds pro- 
vided by Congress for Government expen- 
ditures. 

Further, the President could veto so- 
called “riders”, which are orphan para- 
graphs inserted in bills to which they 
have no logical relation. 

Thus objectionable items could be 
vetoed and returned to Congress for fur- 
ther discussion. If Congress approved 
these items, it could, however, pass them 
over the President’s veto by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses. 

The Chamber is also of the opinion that 
more accurate estimates should be used 
in Government budget making. Enm-r- 
gency items, it says, should no longer be 
separated from general or ordinary ex- 
penses. 


Another recommendation it makes is 


that each House of Congress should set 
up a budget committee. These commit- 
tees should hold joint meetings. 

These recommendations are being sent 
to the organizations that are members of 
the Chamber in an effort to see if they 
meet with the approval of the business 
community of the Nation. 


iel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
who, in a speech at Cincinnati, Sep- 
tember 25, reiterated his assurance 
that the Federal Government is not 
seeking to hamper the operation of 
the profit system, which is the basis 
of capitalism. 

Secretary Roper:said that many of 
the New Deal agencies created in the 
emegency will be discarded when re- 
covery permits. 

“Let us make every effort,” he said, 
“to safeguard local and individual 
by weaning dependent 
agencies as soon as possible from the 
nursing bottle of Federal aid after the 
emergencies that bring the National 
Government into cooperative relief 
endeavors have passed. 

“One of the vital needs of this year 
is, therefore, to wean dependent units 
from their Federal dependence where 
it is possible for them to stand on 
their own feet.” 


fair to permit representatives of national 
legislative bodies to discuss parliamentary 
procedure. 

The American delegation includes the 


' Postmaster General Harllee Branch to 


the United | 


Alaska and Siberia to survey possibilities 
of developing better air mail communica- 
tions with the Alaskan territory, the Post 
| Office Department has not been included 
| in the official foreign travels of the New 
Deal. 


While there have been some recent of- 
ficial visits to foreign countries of a 
unique nature in governmental affairs, 
the travel of some of the regular depart- 
ments has declined. In former years many 
Commerce Department officials have been 
sent to Europe and other foreign regions. 
This year, in addition to Mr. Oxholm, C. 
Judkin, of the Marketing Research and 
Service Division, was the only Commerce 
Department official to make a trip abroad 
for official purposes. Mr. Judkin made a 
study of European trade associations and 
business organizations. 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
made a trip to Alaska to study trade pos- 
sibilities there. Secretary of War George 
Dern also is among the officials who made 
trips outside the United States. He went 
te the Panama Canal Zone on official 
business. 


Only a few State Department officials, 
in comparison with the usual number, 
were sent to Europe. Herbert Feis, the 
Economic Advisor of the Department, 
made a trip to Europe on official business. 
Richard Southgate, Acting Chief of the 
Division of Protocol and International 
Conferences, accompanied the body of the 
Belgian ambassador to Europe. 

Collection of Plants 

Some of the trips made by officials of 
the permanent agencies are connected 
with policies outlined recently. Several 
officials of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
have been sent on special trips to collect 
plants of value for the drought sections. 

At present the Bureau has the following 
officials at work in foreign countries, mak- 
ing explorations to find valuable new food 
plants for this country: Mrs. Ynes Mexia, 
in Ecuador; Dr. W. A. Archer, in the 
Guianas; H. L. Westover and C. R. Enlow. 
who are studying forage crops in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; Dr. 
HK. G. MacMillan, J. L. Stephens, Prof. 
Nicholas C. de Roerich, and Dr. George 
N. de Roerich, who are making botanical 
studies and collections in Manchukuo. 
Jason N. Swallen has just returned from 
a field trip in South America for the 
Bureau. 


Six other officials of the Department of 


Agriculture went to Europe to attend the 
Third International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists in Bad Eilsen, Ger- 
many, Aug. 26 to Sept. 2. Only one of 
this group, Dr. O. C. Stine, who acted as 
the official representative of the United 
States, had his expensés paid by the Gov- 
ernment. Other officials who went to the 


W. Mendum, Dr. Arthur G. Peterson, 
David L. Wickens, and H. M. Dixon. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary 
of Agriculture, and Paul H. Appleby, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


[Continued from Pam 


are in Europe attending the International | 
Institute of Agriculture being held at’ 


Rome. 


has accounted for most of the other of- 
ficial travel during the past few months. 
L. S. Taylor, associate physicist of the 


conference were Dr. O. E. Baker, Samuel}. 


Bureau of Standards, was the official 
| delegate to the Fourth International Con- 
ference on Radiology, Zurich, Switzerland. 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger, principal physicist of 
the Bureau served as the chairman of the 
American delegation to the Conference of 
the International Consulting Committee 
on Radio. This meeting was attended 
also by Gerald C. Cross, assistant to the 
Chief Engineer of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Dr. Cline M. Koon, specialist in radio 
and visual education of the Office of 
Education, was the official American dele- 
gate to the International Congress of 
Educational and Instructional cinematog- 
raphy, held last Spring in Italy. 


Nursery School Study 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, of the Office 
of Education, was sent abroad this Sum- 
mer by a private foundation, to study 
nursery school methods in Europe. 

Dr. John C. Wright, of the Office of 
Education, was the official delegate to 
the Second Inter-American Conference on 
Education, at Santiago, Chile, Sept. 9 to 
16. 

The Public Health Service gave Dr. G. 
W. McCoy, director of the National Insti- 
tute of Health, permission to go to 
Europe to attend a meeting of the Per- 
manent Standards Commission of the 
League. He made the trip at the expense 
of the League of Nations. Dr. R. R. Sayers 
was sent to Geneva, Switzerland, to at- 
tend a meeting *f the Advisory Council 
on Industrial Hygiene of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

Severin K. Turosienski, associate spec- 
ialist in foreign education, of the office of 
Education, is now in Europe to study for- 
eign educational systems. 

Another phase of the travel this year 
is the attendance of the American delega- 
tion at the Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Sept. 24-29, at Stamboul, 
Turkey. This conference is an annual af- 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 75 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, equal to 1'% of 
its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on October 15, 
1934, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Septem 
29, 1934. The Transter Books wiil 
not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 


Attendance at International conferences 


following persons: Senators Joseph T. 
Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas, and Tom 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and Repre- 
sentatives Thomas C. Cochran (Rep.) of 
Mercer, Pa., and Robert L. Bacon (Rep.), 
of Westbury N. Y. 


How much is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


Ask the man 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
} family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 
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"Difficulties of Credit Control 
Dangers of Political Management 
Business and Financial Conditions 
‘Recovery Administration Reorganization 


| The Problem of Foreign Trade Policy 


“Tue GUARANTY SURVEY, a monthly review 
published by this Bank, discusses business 
and financial conditions in the United States 
and abroad. It is issued as a matter of ser- 
vice to our customers and those interested in 


considering banking connections, and is avail- 


able to business executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, >: 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The Anited States News 


: OCTOBER 1, 1934 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
President of the United States 1881-1885 


“It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and to 
see that the nation shall =. by the example and 
experience of government.” 


Orn gHe essence of the New Deal is recovery, re- 

? covery that strikes at the evils that brought de- 
é \ pression, recovery that sweeps clean the selfish- 
KCox<9% ness from the bottom of our souls and replaces 
it with the virtue of unselfishness, but, above all, recovery 
that works—sound recovery. 

Hence the new plan for recovery just announced must 
be subjected to penetrating scrutiny. Its personnel includes 
plenty of crusaders, those who have shown themselves 
masters of the art of denunciation, skillful wielders of in- 
vective on the public platform. | 

But has the new plan in its fold any business men, any 
persons who ever dealt first hand with the problems of 
business, large or small, the responsibility of financing en- 
terprises, the management of large factories, or the risks 
of large-scale production and distribution? Only one 
out of six on the new board is a business man. 


Vv 


Let us assume that the New 


POLICY BO'ARD Deal inevitably means a certain 
IS TO BECOME measure of Government control 
‘THE REAL POWER?* least for the emergency, and 


perhaps an extension for a long | 
time to come of some governmental power over business. 
For three months, the President has been struggling to 
bring forth a plan to replace NRA. He has just an- 
nounced such a scheme. Anything which takes three 
months to work out must be the result of careful study 
and much deliberation. We must all of us, therefore, 
examine every aspect of the new executive order so 
that we may determine what the New Deal really means 
to do for business or to business, what its aims are with 
respect to the actual operations of the numerous busi- 
nesses that have been brought under the spreading wings 
of the blue eagle and code law. | 
The plan, in brief, is the creation of a policy board to be 
known hereafter as the Industrial Emergency Committee. 
It is to settle all questions of policy subject, of course, to 
the authority of the President. | | 
But Mr. Roosevelt has occasionally signed codes with- 
out reading them or considering their consequences. He 
signed the newspaper code apparently at the persuasion 
of General Johnson without realizing the meaning of its 
- inflammable language and then retracted. It is on that 


be remembered, is to rule on all such things as price con- 
trol and code policies, curtailment of output, suspen- 
sion of trust laws and other economic ‘troubles, we find | 
that two Cabinet members have been chosen—two of the 
busiest heads of Departments in Washington, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of Labor. 


v 


Besides running the Interior 


GIVE FULL TIME Works program, with all its dif- 


ferent boards and tribunals, and 

he is the principal administrator, too, of the oil industry. 
Miss Perkins, as head of the Department of Labor, with | 

its duties of conciliation and mediation in a thousand and 

one labor disputes, also has to watch the Immigration Bu- 


trator Davis both on the Industrial Emergency Commit- 
tee. If there is any one job in Washington which will 
keep a man busy day and night it is the task Mr. Hopkins 
has in administering relief for the 5,000,000 families to be 
supported by the Government next Winter. 


THE New CONTROL 


Policy Board Given Powers of Dictatorship Comprises Six Members Only One of Whom 
Has Ever Had Extensive Business Experience---Only Two of Board Will Give Full Time 
To the Job---Other Members Have Absorbing Tasks to Occupy Their Time 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Williams and Richberg, for they are the only two who 
will give full time to the work. If they disagree on policy 
the other four members of the policy board will be sum- 
moned and they all share the economic philosophy of Mr. 
Richberg. But four of the Committee must necessarily 
regard the work as a side-line. If not, then some impor- 
tant governmental activities in their respective depart- 
ments will have to be neglected. 

Running in and out of meetings of the policy board 
between meetings in other departments is not conducive 
to the deliberation and thoughtfulness which American 
business has a right to expect from a partnership so con- 
trolling as the Industrial Emergency Committee is to be. 
That’s what happens as a rule on interdepartmental 


It is true that another board, 


NIRB MERELY known as the National Industrial 
A NEW BUREAU Recovery Board, has been set up, 
OF GOVERNMENT? it will not have the right to 


| promulgate policies. It can only 
administer the broad policies handed down to it by the 
Industrial Emergency Committee. Mr. Williams is chair- 
man of this administrative board and thus is expected 
to see that decisions are carried out which the Industrial 
Emergency Coinmittee entrusts to him. The new adminis- 
trative board is really a sort of division or bureau, of 
which Washington has so many nowadays, operating on 
a given set of instructions from higher up. 

So the policies of government in relation to business 
are to be drawn up by Secretaries Perkins and Ickes, 
Messrs. Richberg, Davis, Hopkins, and Williams. 

The attitude of each of the first five in the list toward 
business is well-known through public speeches. Miss 
Perkins wants discipline in business and started out when 
she first came to Washington by asserting that the gov- 


boards. 


' ernment should never become a partisan of either labor 


or capital but should hold the scales even. Her views are 
those of a welfare worker, liberal, sympathetic and sin- 
cerely anxious to bring order out of chaos. She believes 
in government regulation of business. 
Mr. Hopkins is the social wel- 
MOST MEMBERS fare type who thinks Upton Sin- 


and disorganization of the situation they attempt to solve. 

Mr. Davis is doing a good job with the Farm Adjust- 
ment Administration, but his knowledge of the operations 
of business is also limited. , | 

As for Mr. Richberg, he has been a capable attorney for 
union labor, the general counsel, in fact, for the railroad 
brotherhoods. His attitude can best be explained by 
quoting from a nation-wide radio speech he made last 
year shortly after becoming general counsel for the NRA: 

“Sometimes when I hear well-fed, jovial men and well- 
dressed, cheerful women chatting in their comfortable 


homes, I wonder how many of the fortunate people of this _ 


country understand that the long-discussed revolution is 
actually under way in the United States. There is no 
need to prophesy. Itis here. It is in process. 

“In many other countries, there have been revolutions 
since the World War—each one with surprisingly little 


the sword and bayonet is nothing new. Revolution by 
pen and voice is different. The violent overthrow of par- 
liaments and rulers is nothing new, but the peaceful tran- 
sition of all departments of government from one funda- 
mental concept of a politico-economic system to another 


IMPROVEMENT 


Within the last year as the Government’s representa- 
tive on the steel code, Mr. Richberg has had an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with the problems of a great in- 
dustry. He has upon occasion shown signs of wishing to 
hold the scales even whereupon some of his former labor 
colleagues have looked askance. 

The President likes Mr. Richberg. This means the di- 
rector of the Industrial Emergency Committee will be the 
point of contact with the President. Whatever Mr. Rich- 
berg does, will be with the full knowledge and approval of 
the President himself. 

So it may be said at this stage of the proceedings that 
here Mr. Roosevelt will be fully responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of the new plan. Mr. Richberg is not the 
kind to make decisions of importance without consulting 
his chief and getting some authority before acting. 

But what will those decisions be? We know in advance 
that Mr. Richberg wants to transform the American eco- 
nomic system and put the government in a commanding 
position not merely as the partner but as the supervisor 
of industry and. business. He was one of those who 
wanted government representatives on all codes to have 
a real voice in what business was doing—a species of gov- 
ernment responsibility for management which at first 
blush may seem intrusive but which cannot but become a 


‘Frankenstein in the long run. 


For as soon as the government 


TRUST PROBLEM rea nds o ow arbitrar 
TO BE SETTLED rol 
BY NEW BOARD costs maybe there will be a sud- 


den ray of light and comprehen- 
sion and perhaps the clamor of business for a chance to 
function effectively will at last be heeded. 

Just how much regulation or supervision should gov- 
ernment exercise over business? 

Certain standards have now been accepted. as, for 
instance, the right of collective bargaining, the establish- 
ment of minimum wages and the abolition of child labor. 

Outside of those principles we come face to face with 
the question of how much competition shall be permitted 
and how much monopoly shall be encouraged. Many who 
are enthusiastic about the NRA in the business world see 
in it a chance to perpetuate a rapidly developing monop- 


Mr. Roosevelt has chosen a board which with one ex- 
ception has not had much knowledge on the whole of the 
problems of manufacturing, production and distribution. 
He has ignored the head of the Department of Commerce, 
Secretary Roper, who has been vested with broad powers 
over a government department that was supposed to be 
the outlet for business expression and thought and plan- 
ning. He has called into the group five radicals or liberals, 
depending on the point of view, officials committed to an 
economic philosophy which runs counter to the experience 
or at least the training of ninety-five per cent of the men 
who are vested with the responsibility of management in 
America. 

Vv 


TWO-MAN TEAM Maybe the new Committee can 


train and educate business men 
to the new philosophy. Maybe 


ly. Senators N B 
ak account more important to look at the personnel of the UNFRIENDLY clair may not have such an un- a . bore pane ye and ‘oe who yierp sd -. be 
Industrial Emergency Committee for to all intents and te trding sea § money Changers or old dealers , have 
ill ’ | TO BUSINESS . Sly, brought out the weaknesses in the system of artificial 
Bi purposes that Committee will be the super-government ut idle workers into idle fac- - 
control of business by government through the code sys- 
| ay which will rule the destinies of business and industry in tories even if more unemployed are created thereby. But ne y 
the immediate future. It is to lay down all the policies tne hacen and fil his radicaliam as he meets a concrete # 
growing out of the entire National Industrial Recovery pe Price-fixing and price controls come dangerously near 
| + Act which includes all the codes for violations of which Mr. Ickes is a conscientious public servant, but he is permitting monopolies. One of the first questions before 
| the government boycott is maintained through blue the Industrial Emergency Committee must be to settle 
KE PP y the matter of suspending the anti-trust laws and what ex- 
subordinates who have no idea of what is practical and 
ah Of the six members of the policy board which, it should attainable and who, therefore, add to the complications ee ee, 
| 


ah reau and the Children’s Bureau, and the bureau that gath- busirfess men are ready to forget 
ers facts on the cost of living and countless other activ- force and OVER NRA SET UP that hard experience 
é | ar ’ ' whicn has not yet learned that two and two make r 


instead of five and which thus far has managed to give us 
the largest deficit in peace times. Hope must spring 
eternal in the breasts of an officialdom which thinks it can 
transform human nature by executive order. 

But it must be conceded that the new plan of a Rich- 


is different.” berg-Williams team is better than the NRA in that at 7x 
_ As for Mr. Davis, well the problem of handling the . last policy-making and administration have been sep- 7a 
AAA is about as complicated and all-absorbing as any RICHBERG REAL Mr. Richberg is the director arated. Also it must be the desire of everybody, no mat- Na 
in hg national capital. He hasn’t much spare time or chairman of the Industrial ter what his doubts or skepticism may be, that the Indus- Na 
either. . LEADER OF NEW Emergency Committee. The trial Emergency Committee shall profit by the mistakes Na 
_ Yet all the four persons just named are to sit on the In- REVOLUTION resignation of General Johnson of the NRA, and that the Committee will realize it must 4a 
dustrial Emergency Committee and decide the principles was to end one-man contro! of produce a program which business will understand and ss 
of that partnership between government and business the NRA. Close examination of the new plan shows that will accept and work on whole-heartedly. Ae 
which is supposed to be the cornerstone of the New Deal. in place of the whimsical, blunt, fiery and outspoken Gen- For if government and business are to engage in a part- Ne 
ae are the other two of the six members? Donald eral there has been enthroned a suave and able as well as nership, both must have trust and confidence in each e 
. erg and 8. Clay Williams. canny Scot, a man with more tact than General Johnson other’s fairness, open-mindedness, and. readiness to con- » NS 
r. Williams is a respected and able manufacturer and with infinitely more subtlety and skill. sider a perennial truth: in nearly all the complicated Ae 
from North Carolina, who has made a conspicuous suc- If anybody inside the New Deal typifies the idea of problems of the business world, it is always a condition + 
cess of the tobacco business. He has one vote out of the “peaceful transition” of all departments of government and not a theory that confronts us. The sooner we ap- He ‘ 
six — the policy board. from one fundamental politico-economic concept to an- ply a realistic approach the sooner will recovery come. Ne 
r. Richber g is the director, which means he is chair- other, it is the mind of Donald Richberg. He is the leader For ten million men are still out of work notwithstanding es 
man of the Industrial Emergency Committee. — of the revolution whereby governmental power dictates a billions of expenditure and five years of experimentation Ne 
As a practical matter, the job will come down to Messrs. transformation of our economic system. by the Old Deal and New Deal combined. te 
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